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BRUSHLAND. 



I. 
THE ORIGIN OF A BOOK. 

THE present book is, in a sense, a pastoral, a 
country experience, now growing remote. I 
sit retrospecting in the odd hours of a busy life. I 
pile the coals high in the grate that 1 may see pictures 
in the fire. I get from changing embers snatches of 
old wood-belts, glimpses of short furrows and long 
ditches, mixed-up views of tangled underbrush. Thirty 
years ! It is now just thirty years since the occurrence 
of certain events described on a succeeding page. 
Thirty years spent, thank God, in trying to serve 
humanity, — serving in various ways : teaching students 
now numbered by thousands and scattered everywhere 
over the earth ; driving up this way and down that one, 
driving over cross streets ; going up to chambers led to 
by broad steps, picking a way into cellars over the rot- 
ting rounds of ladders ; rejoicing at christenings, happy 
at weddings, weeping in sadness at funerals. Thirty 
years ! almost the full period of active life ! 

About a publisher. — I stand the debtor to my 

publisher after many manners; if, happily, anything 
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that I have done for hira has stood to an advantage 
in his way, what in. turn he has done for me has stood 
for much pleasure in my way. To-day, although I sit 
in dressing-gown and slippers, I am clothed in cor- 
duroy and horsehide. It is my publisher who brings to 
me old breeches and boots. 

Something about an evening spent in a home ; 

something about how breeches and boots were 
brought. — 

"Which of the publishers is meant? The great 
firm is made up of eight members." 

Never mind the particular one. By " my pub- 
lisher" I mean, of course, an individual; acquaint- 
ances can choose for themselves. Modesty is the virtue 
of merit \ I do not take it on myself to intrude. 

I am sitting in the sanctum of my publisher. The 
conversation is a medley. It has shifted from the sub- 
ject of memory to that of imagination, from imagina- 
tion to stereographs, from stereographs to bucolics. 
The talkers are my publisher and I. 

The place of conversation is a library. On one side 
of the room a mantel of curiously-carved oak surrounds 
a hearth of stone, upon which a gentle wood fire blazes. 
Over the mantel hangs a painting representing the con- 
test in song between Daphnis and Menalcas. Con- 
trasting with the idyl are pipes of meerschaum, made 
black by much smoking. In a recess by the jamb are 
many ungainly-looking sticks, reminding of woods and 
country roads. Everywhere are books. 

Two of the latter, open, lie upon the table at which 
I found my publisher seated on entering the room. 
Talk lagging, I cast my eyes indolently over the title- 
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pages ; not common books these for a business man's 
reading ; not certainly an every-day place in which to 
meet with the Bucolics of Theocritus and the Eclogues 
of Virgil. 

" Recreation/' says my publisher somewhat defen- 
sively, observing my surprise. 

Thoughts and talk take a turn; from to-day to a 
long-ago yesterday. "See !" says my publisher, pick- 
ing up one of the knotty sticks and poking with it 
among the coals, "a little imagination, a wood fire 
and something to punch it with, and lo, is reproduced 
upon the hearth a picture that hangs above it." 

" At a cost only," I suggest, " of two charred sticks: 
Theocritus peering out from Syracuse into Philadelphia 
through a piece of charcoal." 

**Look," says my publisher, making another punch 
with the stick, " who is this if not Cleonicus in his sailor 
breeches ? The coal makes him over to the life. You 
remember? 'Good man, be careful of yourself, nor 
be a voyager out of season, since life is not long to a 
man.' Wretched Cleonicus, in haste to be rich, you 
would go as a merchant from Coelesyria to fruitful 
Thasos. Ay, a merchant, O Cleonicus ; but crossing 
ocean just about the setting of the Pleiad, you went 
down with the Pleiad. Polyphemus, and his herd, here 
they all are, — Daphnis, too, hair red as ever; even the 
oaten pipe with its nine stops and joinings of white 
wax. You recall, * Not mine be it to possess Pelops' 
land, nor mine to own golden talents, or to outstrip 
the wind ; but I will sing contentedly under a rock, 
looking on my sheep feeding together, and towards the 
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A pause, in which other pictures are punched 

out of the coals and a thought occasionally dropped. — 

"A rich wealth indeed," says my publisher, refer- 
ring to memory. 

"Like a stereograph,'* I rejoin, "it brings scenes 
past to eyes present." 

"And imagination," suggests my publisher; " pos- 
sessed of this, one finds in past and present material 
out of which to construct a future." 

Down fell a coal that had been punched at, scatter- 
ing itself in furrow-like sparks over the stone. " The- 
ocritus," continues my publisher, " gives way to Virgil. 
The change holds in the market. Eclogues treating 
of ploughing and sweating sell better than idyls tell- 
ing of drifting and dreaming : the day of the idyls is 
gone." 

" Whether or not the change is to be regretted," I 
venture to reply, "each man, perhaps, is to find out 
for himself. Certain it is that Galataea no longer refines 
with trailing grass garments woven by her own hands ; 
the robe now is satin \ the embellishment, diamonds. 
Polyphemus has swapped his bellowing bulls for a seat 
at the corn exchange. Menalcas has donned the cap 
of a cook, giving up the fragrance of grapes for the odor 
of stews." 

" Quite a question that of getting the most out of 
life," suggests my publisher. "A question worked at 
by everybody, solved by nobody." 

My publisher is Socratic. Socratism nowadays is 
the meaning of successful business ventures. I reply 
to him Socratically. 

" The most is in the whole?" 
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''Undoubtedly/' 

" To possess the whole would be to have the most ?*' 

"It would be to have all/' says my publisher. 

'* The whole is enjoyed by the whole ?" 

"That must be the case." 

" As the whole is approached the enjoyment is to be 
measured?" 

"Not to be denied," admits my publisher. 

"A million million of people making up the sum 
total of the population of the earth, these million 
million find the sum total of earthly happiness?" 

" It would seem to be as you suggest." 

" Half this number of people breathe more breaths, 
sing more songs, dance more dances, plough more fur- 
rows, than quarter the number?" 

" It could not be otherwise." 

" Two men can plough more furrows, dance more 
dances, sing more songs, breathe more breaths, than 
can one man ?' ' 

*' Two," says my publisher, "is necessarily the 
double of one. ' ' 

"Except, then," I say, "from your unsuccessful 
searchers your present visitor. ' ' 

A publisher is too polite to laugh in one's face : the 
shrug of his shoulder, however, is expressive. 

"The secret," I say, "of getting the most out of 
life is to wrap up with your own as many other lives as 
possible. To make an example: To-day has been 
spent by your humble servant both in town and coun- 
try. Yesterday he was in Greece, and early in the 
morning went with Hippocrates to the house of Callias, 
making with him a call on Protagoras ; the afternoon 
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he spent with Sophocles, sitting upon his porch at the 
Pirgeus." 

" Doing what in the country to-day?" asks my pub- 
lisher, with whom I had talked business in his office at 
noon. 

" Doing what ? Let me see. Ah, yes I Grubbing, 
thinking, dreaming." 

"Resurrected from his grave of centuries old Epic- 
tetus,*I'll be bound," says my publisher. 

"Use him doctor fashion," I explain. "Turn his 
dust into a specific for hurts got anywhere. Using 
this properly a man has little time to know of a harm 
before finding himself well." 

"And pray what about Hippocrates and the Soph- 
ist ?' ' queries my publisher, settling himself in an easy- 
chair and taking up one of the black pipes. 

"If you'll come back from Athens," I say, "we 
may talk with equal interest about things nearer home. 
Day before yesterday I was at Concord." 

" By all means," says my publisher, who is too Ba- 
conian not to be Concordian, — "by all means; let the 
talk be of Concord." 

" Arriving early in the day, I hied me with holy and 
reverent fervor to the pond, doing homage to the lo- 
cality of the hut by bending both knees and placing my 
lips to the ground." 

* Epictetus, a Stoic philosopher, bondman of Epaphroditus. The 
maxim •• Suifer and abstain" was ever before him. On an occasion 
the master, to test his equanimity, twisted at his leg until the bone 
broke. A by-stander, asking how it was possible to endure such hurt 
without complaint, received the famous answer, "It is nothing: the 
body is external," 
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" The hut ! What hut ?*' asks ray publisher. 

I refer him to ''Walden."* '*If you have not 
studied and made your own the inspiration of that 
book," I reply, "wealth, sunshine, fulness, emptiness, 
life itself, all are without meaning to you/' 

"I have read it,'* corrects my publisher. "It im- 
pressed me too little to recall the hut. We estimate 
the book and its author differently, that is all. Excuse 
the interruption ; goon." 

"I am glad that I know the kernel of the man," I 
say. " He is earth, out of which have sprung great trees 
covering me ; he is an eye, showing to me the riches 
of mines over which I had passed seeing nothing." 

" A crank in the estimation of many who knew him 
personally," suggests my publisher. 

I repeat the threadbare couplet, — 

" Seven rival cities fight for Homer, dead, 
Through which, while living, Homer begged his bread." 

I add the lines of Demetrius, — 

*• They disregard a man while still alive, 
Whom, when he's dead, they honor ; cities proud, 
And powerful nations, have with contest fierce 
Fought o'er a tomb and unsubstantial shade." 



*" Walden," — a little book, not commonly enough known, written 
by a young man living at Concord, Massachusetts. Accepting the 
nothingness of bodily inconveniences when measured by the enjoy- 
ments of spiritual cultivation, this philosopher built for himself a cabin 
by the side of a pond, from which his work gets its name. Here, sup- 
porting the flesh by feeding it with beans, and with fish taken from 
the water, he spent his hours in meditation, study, and in writing the 
reflections and observations contained in the volume. 
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My publisher shrugs his shoulders. 

"I carried stones," I say, "helping to build higher 
the cairn that marks the spot. I strung, too, a wreath 
made of cedar twigs he so loved to smell, and this I hung 
upon the arm of a rude cross* that tops the stone-pile. 
I searched for and found the path used by the poet as 
he went to the water-edge to fill his crock. I walked 
in this path, walked up and down in it, until my un- 
appreciative legs refused longer to carry me. Then I 
made the arms take up the work ; here, there, every- 
where I forced them to row me over the pond. I saw 
where the ' loon laughed and went down.' I measured 
the depth of the shelving bottom. 1 compared the 
peace of the amphitheatre in which the water lies 
with the turmoil of a world I had just left. I lay flat 
in the bottom of the boat, looking up toward the 
great sky, wishing for the eternity of a present. The 
soft wind blew my boat against the track of the Fitch- 
burg Railroad. Here were ' the Irishmen and the Yan- 
keemen.' Here they lay, man after man in long suc- 
cession ; sleepers supporting a winding track of iron. 
Poor fellows ! nothing to single out any special one. 
All common sleepers, — that and nothing else.* 



* " We do not ride on the railroad j it rides upon us. Did you ever 
think what those sleepers are that underlie the railroad ? Each one is 
a man, an Irishman or a Yankeeman. The rails are laid on them, 
and they are covered with sand, and the cars run smoothly over them. 
They are sound sleepers, I assure you. And every few years a new 
lot is laid down and run over ; so that if some have the pleasure of 
riding on a rail, others have the misfortune of being ridden upon. 
And when they run over a man that is walking in his sleep, a super- 
numerary sleeper in the wrong position, and wake him up, they sud- 
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" Off in the shades of the evening to the cemetery 
at Sleepy Hollow, — not, however, without heart and 
pockets full of things with which to recall the inci- 
dents of the day. Here is the grave : it is no mound, 
only an irregularity in the sward. Poor Thoreau ! 
Perhaps happy Thoreau. Here was laid what the trav- 
eller left in a little room of a little house on the high 
street of Concord. What he left when he went away. 
Died when ? Let me see. 

Henry D. Thoreau. 
Bom July 12, 1817. 
Died May 6, 1862. 

" The stone is of sand ; three others range side by 
side with it. Here lies the brother whom the villagers 
talk about as being of greater individuality than the 
poet. 'Only he died,' they add, 'with his say un- 
said.' With his say unsaid. How akin with some- 
thing that a Boston singer had written in my note-book 
a little time before ! — 

" ' A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy fame is proud to win them. 
Alas for those who never sing, 
But die with all their music in them T 

" Going away. Leaving nothing to be remembered 
by. Somebody calling yours his. Putting on, per- 
haps, the shoes you laid off at the bedside. Well ! 

*' I call the grave-digger. He knew the man I would 

denly stop the cars, and make a hue and cry about it, as if this were 
an exception. I am glad to know that it takes a gang of men for 
every five miles to keep the sleepers down and level in their beds as it 
is, for this is a sign that they may some time get up."— Thoreau. 

2 
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give so much to have seen. He tells me that his name 
is John Kating ; that he helped to build the hut by the 
pond, * An odd fish, Thoreau/ he says ; ' wore a cap 
pulled down over his eyes to keep from getting more 
moon -struck than he was. Would work all day and 
speak never a word to me.* 

*' * The grave is sunken,* I say ; * pray give me your 
spade that my love may cure the default.' 

" * People come from everywhere,' says the grave- 
digger, * to see this grave. ' The one he pointed out 
was separated from that I worked at by a half-dozen 
feet and a thriftless-looking hedge of arbor vitae. I 
stepped over the low enclosure. A humble stone told 
me that my foot was upon earth covering Hawthorne.*' 

"You were overcome," suggests my publisher, screw- 
ing up his face to conceal the little sympathy had for 
my enthusiasm. 

"Ah!" I reply, "the man was back in the boy. 
Tears filled the eyes." 

"You were, of course, among the philosophers?" 
interrogates my publisher, breaking a long pause. 

"Yes; when dark night drove me from my Mecca, I 
found my way to the * Portico' of pine boards built by 
Mr. Alcott in his cabbage-garden. A hundred un- 
painted chairs, ten kerosene lamps, a bust of Mr. Em- 
erson and another of Plato, a hemlock desk to remind 
of Socrates and to expound from ; that is all of the 
academy, — all except brain, that comes and goes." 

"Omnia vanitas!" My publisher emphasizes the 
ejaculation. 

"The reverse of that," I insist. "Everything to 
enjoy. Life and the earth one : the one immortal." 
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' ' Too obscure, ' ' suggests my publ isher. ' ' You have 
been talking about graves.*' 

" And to-day," I say, " the doctor assisted nature in 
shifting a body from a grave into a cradle." 

'• Hardly plain enough," says my publisher. 

" To make it so," I say, *' let us use the syllogism, — 
" A funeral carries substance to a grave. 
" A mother brings forth substance in a babe. 
" The world contains only so much substance." 

" I see," says my publisher; " a grave, you would 
say, gives up its substance in order to fill a cradle," 

"Assuredly, else would the use for cradles long 
since have passed away." 

*' Suppose," suggests my publisher, " we talk about 
cabbages." He is a switch when metaphysics gets the 
track; he abominates syllogisms, poor ones particu- 
larly. 

" I could easily make a book on the subject," I say. 
"As doctor and farmer I have wide experience with 
the vegetable." 

My publisher looks into the fire for a moment. 
"What," he asks, "if I take you at your word and 
make overtures for a bu-colic ?" Publishers have the 
common reputation of being rather good at the double- 
entendre ; that is, one thing for themselves, another for 
authors. Double-entendre aside, the idea was agreeable. 
To write a bucolic would insure to me some agreeable 
introspective hours. In turn I punch the fire ; I agree 
to write. 

" A single condition," says my publisher : " the lo- 
cation is to be neither Arcadia nor Concord." 

"Let it be Jersey," I suggest. 
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" Ever been in the barrens?" asks my publisher. 

"I have been in them," I reply, "three years 
longer than it took Thoreau to grub his book out of 
the bean-hills." 

"That settles it," says my publisher. "When 
shall the work commence?" 

"Now," I tell him. It was now or never, as I 
feared. " Half an hour at your library table, and 
using as material the present conversation, chapter first 
shall be ready for the printer." 



II. 
DRAWING ON THE IMAGINATION. 

*• T N the name of Heaven !" ejaculated my publisher. 
X "In the name of Heaven !" repeated I. 

The surprise was mutual as natural. We had met 
in a Jersey swamp, and that swamp thirty miles away 
from the pavements. My publisher, preceded by a 
brace of setters, had tumbled pell-mell out of a brier- 
brake into my solitude. I, half-way up to my knees 
in mud, was grubbing away at a laurel-root. 

My publisher, lacking words, half out of breath, 
stared. Certainly broadcloth and the gold-headed cane 
of a city doctor were not before him. The boots, the 
tops of which his eyes took in, were horsehide. The 
breeches, the legs of which his dogs nosed, were cor- 
duroy. 

"A red-letter day," I intimated, answering his 
stare. 

"Come,** said my publisher, recovering his wind, 
"being in the bush don't beat about it. What does 
it mean?" 

** Cabbages," I suggested. 

"A partridge against a chipmunk," said my pub- 
lisher, "it is philosophy." 

" Simply a doctor at play," I corrected. " A grub- 
bing-hoe in place of the billiard-cue, a swamp instead 
of the theatre." 

b 2* 17 
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"Digging out a life-lesson?" interrogated' my pub- 
lisher. 

"It is a laurel-root," I replied. 

Publishers are gracious — occasionally. What mine 
said was something about the oneness of Caius at the 
Capitol with Diocletian in the garden. 

It was excusable as honest to reciprocate that Nimrod 
of the swamp differed nothing from the prince of book- 
makers in the town. 

"Some kind of a search after a rural 'dolce far 
niente/ " assumed my publisher. 

"Latinize a little and add utile," I suggested. 

My publisher looked about over the half-cleared, half- 
drained opening. The prospect of anything remuner- 
ating did not show plainly. His laugh was expressive. 

"What," I conjectured, "if it be put something 
after this manner: 'Translating the stubbornness of 
fortune into quiet and sweet smiles' ?" 

"Ah! I have you now," accepted my publisher. 
" A Jersey Arden ! * As You Like It* redivivus. 
Stubbornness of situation assuredly is not lacking." 

"It is good," I said, "to get out of a rut." 

"Even," queried my publisher, "if one find him- 
self in the mire? I prefer the rut." 

" Emptiness," I propounded, " is the mask of ful- 
ness." 

"It certainly will be interesting in this case," said 
my publisher, " to see your fulness after the mask is 
gotten off. To an ordinary eye the surroundings rep- 
resent bog covering desolation." 

"The Celia of your play had not an ordinary eye," 
I replied. " Listen to her : 
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** ' Why should this desert silent be ? 

For it is unpeopled ? No I 
Tongues I'll hang on every tree, 

That shall civil sayings show. 
Some, how brief the life of man 

Runs his erring pilgrimage, 
That the stretching of a span 

Buckles in his sum of age. 
Some, of violated vows 

'Twixt the soul of friend and friend, 
Teaching all that read to know. 

The quintessence of every sprite 
Heaven would in little show.* " 

My publisher hinted at what Jacques speaks : 

•• ' If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass. 
Leaving his wealth and ease 
A stubborn will to please, 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame ; 
Here shall he find great fools as he, 
If • 

** You remember the rest of the line?*' 
"Yes, I remember it," I replied. "Jacques, how- 
ever, is not a poet, only a rhymer : better the nature 
shown forth by Amiens : 

" ' Under the greenwood tree. 
Who loves to lie with me. 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat." 

"Birds' throats," interrupted my publisher, "may 
be plenty in the locality, but myself and dogs are wit- 
nesses as to absence of bodies," 

" But you have seen the trees?" 
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"Yes/* said my publisher. "I have seen the trees, 
such as they are ! Unfortunately, I had to wade under, 
not being able to fly over them. Listen ! ' * The shaken 
boot was undeniably water-logged. 

"Taking it all in all," I asked, "you think the 
situation hardly one to replace Arcadia in a pas- 
toral?*' 

" I think three things," replied my publisher : " first, 
that imagination itself could make nothing out of the 
place ; second, that the region is the most miry and 
barren I have ever set foot upon ; third, that the miri- 
ness and barrenness go all the way to the bottom." 

"No Rosalind?" 

"Bad as is the absence, it is worse than that," said 
my publisher. " Were another scraggy Orlando to be 
met dragging along another starving Adam, where 
would you find a crab-apple to divide between the 
two?" 

"I will have a feast spread," I engage, "by the 
time the twain come along." 

"That is chapter first," I say, concluding the read- 
ing of what had just been written. " How does it 
please ? You remember, of course, the meeting in the 
swamp?" 

It is not fiction that at laying down of the pages 
my publisher stared. A something, however, was there 
in the look that expressed surprise not so much at the 
performance as at the lie. The role he evidently 
thought a new one for his old friend. 

"Wait," I say; "I am going to get back through 
your book a life lived long ago in a swamp." 
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"Really? honestly?" asks my publisher. "You 
have lived in a swamp ?' ' 

"Really, honestly/' I answer. "I have proved to 
my entire conviction and satisfaction that true wealth 
is everywhere, and that the conditions which afford 
enjoyment are nowhere more in one place than in 
another. From a piece of Jersey barren, scoffed at 
and ridiculed by neighbors as you are supposed to 
have scoffed and ridiculed, I have, in the leisure hours 
of a busy life, cut and drained out a farm which at 
the present hour, eleven o'clock at night, November 
I, 1880, has standing upon it an ungathered crop 
of corn not surpassed for measure or quality, taking 
acre for acre, by any other in the State. The result 
has been secured with a minimum of outlay, but with 
a maximum of enjoyment. The work started out of 
three objects : a lesson for my poor patients who herd 
in alleys, spending their time in railing at capitalists 
and Providence, a second one for overworked pro- 
fessional people ; the third was recreation, health, and 
profit for myself. I have luxuriated on cold pork in 
the swamp, a tree-stump for a table, dried leaves for a 
napkin. I have found myself longing for the feast, and 
giving widest preference to it over the board spread by 
your luxurious Saturday Night Club." 



III. 
JERSEY. 

AN acquaintance with Jersey was begun after this 
manner. A bachelor ^sculapius, just clear of his 
alma mater, had opened an office, but was without a 
patient to claim his attention. The particular time 
was afternoon in early summer, and the day wias hot. 
Nothing to do and burning weather are incompatibles. 
From the beginning of time to the present hour incom- 
patibles, in their relation, are expressive of restlessness : 
a doctor found himself not at ease. Taking up a news- 
paper, it was noticed, as the eyes scanned lazily the 
pages, that a steamboat made a trip down the Dela- 
ware River, its destination being a place called Penns- 
grove. Where and what was Pennsgrove ? It was at 
any rate a terra incognita. The idea had attraction in 
it. So too was it pleasant to think of a sail upon a 
cool river. The fare was low. The young doctor 
gathered up hat, cane, and gloves, and set off for the 
wharf. 

Asking a boy for the whereabouts of the *' New 
Jersey,** — that was the advertised name of the steamer, 
— he "didn't know of her; did I mean the 'Huckle- 
berry* ?** Following his directions and getting aboard 
the craft, I found that the "Huckleberry** was what I 
meant. A little steamer indeed, primitive to the last 
extent, her captain's name Pierson, both boat and cap- 
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tain comfortable to a degree implying that people 
have tired of their easy-going ways long ago. 

Easy-going and primitive. The fare was a '* levy.*' 
The boat carried as its freight live-stock and market- 
baskets, together with truckmen returning from market 
to farms. The stock, mostly young heifers, bleated, 
the baskets nested in unity, the farmers stretched them- 
selves upon the benches for a nap. What the doctor 
did was to look around for entertainment. 

In early summer shad is a feature in the life of every 
man navigating the Delaware or living upon its banks. 
Shad was the feature of the captain's conversation as, 
after starting his charge, he took a seat at my side, as 
being the only human passenger wide enough awake to 
show interest in a talk. Shad wanted for supper at 
Pennsgrove. The captain smacked his lips as he dis- 
coursed of the manner of cooking called, plan king; 
adding that we were to '* lay by," farther down, ** for 
a haul.'' 

** Farther down" commenced my experience with 
"a haul." The " Huckleberry" brought into use her 
holding-ropes, tying up to a rickety lot of posts which 
extended from a bluff out into the river. 

** Two hours to wait," said the captain, calling my 
attention to a lot of corks extending to a distance of 
quite a mile over the water. 

" Two hours to wait." A mile of corks to be pulled 
in. Twenty sturdy fellows, white and black, dressed 
in oil-cloth and standing up to their waists in water, 
pulling away at the corks ; pulling and singing. The 
captain was a smoker : he handed me a cigar. Some- 
times I smoke. I found a seat upon a log and smoked 
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with the captain ; smoked and looked ; looked at the 
fishermen drawing their net, at the water, at the clouds. 
The scene was refreshing. There is an absolute 
glory in sitting astride a water-stained log, the whole 
out-doors about one ; a drawback is clean clothes and 
straps. Straps particularly. No man has ever enjoyed 
nature while having on straps. 

Clothes I felt to be a draw-down that afternoon ; 
more truly a draw-up. Down was where I wanted to 
get ; down into a set of oil-cloth overalls ; down into 
the water among the net-drawers. Not being able to 
get down, I went up ; got among the Ethics. It's a 
fine thing, I queried, to have the muscles of Antaeus 
in the shape of a fisherman, eh ! It's a fine thing 
to be a big-wig in the shape of a great doctor. (! !) 
Straps ; straps and clean clothes : what about them ? 
Straps and clean clothes are good things in town. 
Overalls and the water : what about overalls and the 
water? Overalls and the water are good for legs in 
hot weather. Ergo, in straps and clean clothes, in 
overalls and water, is ^^ the all :^* philosophy consists 
in a trunk filled with garments designed for the cov- 
ering of the circularity: when in Turkey, put on 
feathers. 

"Listen to the old man," interrupted the captain, 
slapping my knee to call my attention to a '* pulling- 
in" song, of which the solo was given by a white- 
haired blackamoor, the chorus by the rest of the fisher- 
men : something like this, as I remember : 

Glory to de Fader : 
Wade in, wade in. 
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Pray and pull de harder : 

Wade in, wade in. 
Praises to de Son : 

Wade in, wade in. 
Work and find you've won : 

Wade in, wade in. 
Go to meetin* Sundays : 

Wade in, wade in. 
Cheat de shad Mondays : 

Wade in, wade in. 
White man good as nigger : 

Wade in, wade in. 
De sturgeon cuts a figger : 

Wade in, wade in. 
Jonah in de whale : 

Wade in, wade in. 
De farmer at de iiail : 

Wade in, wade in. 
De possum fried in grease : 

Wade in, wade in. 
De sheep him shorn of fleece : 

Wade in, wade in. 

This song was brought to an abrupt close by the run 
of half a dozen sturgeons towards the net-drawers. 
Swearing ! A fishing-shore I discovered to be the 
place to learn this accomplishment. A good and 
sufficient cause for exercise of the art is found in stur- 
geons. Crash goes the hatchet into a head ; into 
many heads, one after another, if so be there happen 
to be many sturgeons in the net. That afternoon 
six met their fate. That afternoon there* were curses 
enough to have damned the fishes of the universe — 
were it not that curses are boomerangs. 

Sturgeon and shad come to their fate; herring as 
well. Twelve hundred caught at that one haul and 
thrown into a boat to twist and wriggle their lives 
B 3 
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away. It was interesting, very. Consoling was it to 
look on and know yourself not so helpless as a fish. 

Billingsport. That is the place where the captain 
moored the "Huckleberry" to the rickety pier and 
where the fishes enjoyed euthanasia (as say the scien- 
tists), by having been brought to the advantage of 
breathing oxygen in place of hydrogen. But the 
clouds, the clouds of Billingsport ; the surroundings ! 
I have been to the place a hundred times since that 
first afternoon. I have in my memory a hundred pic- 
tures of what I have seen there. 

Standing upon the bluff, here some fifty steps above 
the water, the observer has the noble Delaware at his 
feet. The stream, at this point, is in no respect what 
it shows itself at Philadelphia, it spreads out into an 
inland sea. Away off in the distance, nestled snugly 
at the base of receding hills on the Pennsylvania side, 
is the little village of Marcus Hook, the smoke from 
its chimneys mellowing the atmosphere. Somewhat 
nearer, dotting the fenced-in fields, are houses and 
barns, and the hay-ricks of the farmers. If the day be 
not too cloudy, and the looker have strong eyes, a 
beautiful contrast is presented as one turns his gaze 
from quiet homes and the village spire to wide-spread 
canvas carrying restless ships out into the infinity of 
ocean. Nearer still, only indeed across the water, is 
the ship-making town of Chester : when the wind is in 
the right direction, and the waves are at rest, you can 
hear the click of the riveting hammers. Higher up the 
river, a dozen miles above, is the great city, its locality 
marked by many steeples, showing in relief against the 
sky. To see Billingsport at its best is to stand upon 
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the bluff at the sunset hour of a summer evening ; or, 
if one have nature for the rough and threatening, the 
hour of a thunder-storm may be selected. Let me 
draw for the reader a picture. Slowly the sun is sink- 
ing behind the hills. Over the river float golden 
clouds. The masts of vessels are long spires of Oriental 
ruby. Lazily-flapping sails are become the purple cloth 
of Tyre. Trees upon the distant hills suddenly are 
ablaze with red flame. From the windows of cottages 
lying in the east the warmth of glittering redness looks 
forth. Along the pebbled shore millions of wavelets 
break and scatter largess of silver. Where a dim dis- 
tance plays with the imagination vapors rise up out of 
the earth, turning land into water, making the stream 
shoreless. Behold great ships drifting into the un- 
seen ! Behold infinity ! Look again : breakers of sky 
and water commingling ; breakers of rolling clouds 
tumbling and sporting in the universe of space. 

Another picture. It is a drift not larger than a flying 
bird. It is a cloud growing larger as it comes nearer. 
Over the face of the sky a mighty power is scattering 
darkness. Over the surface of the river something is 
breeding threatenings. Upon the yards of vessels men 
are moving anxiously and hastily, furling closely and 
tightly the wide sails. In the distance are heard the 
rattle of chains and the sullen plash, plash, of falling 
anchors. The single fisherman, so far away as to be 
scarcely distinguishable, is making in haste for the 
shore. Out from the hut where waits the wife of the 
rower a pair of eyes are straining into the growing 
blackness. The earth becomes suddenly still. 

Over the face of the sky, in a long, long roll, goes 
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the sound of a hundred cannon. The woman in the 
hut covers her ears and draws back her head in fright. 
Faster, faster, pulls the fisherman. Nearer, nearer, 
draws the strife of the gods. Pelion is hurled on Ossa. 
Crash follows crash. Out of the heavens a deluge of 
water falls upon the land. Out of the crash and the 
deluge and the blackness there comes fire, fire that 
licks at everything. 

Some picture or other is always to be found hung 
upon the sky at Billingsport. 

Shad wanted for supper at Pennsgrove was the sub- 
ject from which our page digressed. 

A ride of twenty-five miles in a fresh breeze and two 
hours spent at a fishery give a man an appetite. Add 
to these a broil just out of the water, and you will be 
prepared to believe that the landlord at the Pier, that 
is another name for Pennsgrove, made no profit out of 
the supper he furnished his guest. 

After a hearty meal taken into a ravenous stomach 
one feels amiable. I was pleased with Pennsgrove. 
I concluded to stay all night, if to no other end than 
nursing an appetite for a shad breakfast. Alas, poor 
shad ! but it is nature, not I. 

A portico, half a dozen strange girls, and moon- 
light ; that was the experience of a boy's first evening 
in Jersey. Not ugly girls, rudely rustic, but city belles, 
daintily pretty. How well it is remembered 1 rustic, 
dainty; that is a young man's distinction. Was it 
any wonder that sentiment prevailed ? Thirty years 
back, alack ! thirty years back a boy knew songs about 
sheens and dreams. One of the young ladies had a 
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guitar. There were sheening and dreaming until a 
night-capped head, protruding itself from an upper 
window, suggested that it wanted but an hour to sun- 
rise. Envious night-capped one, envious sun. 

Paying the fiddler : I was up too late to be up early 
enough ; my charmer was flown, -r-had gone off on the 
morning trip of the " Huckleberry." I never saw or 
heard of her afterwards. She carried with her my ap- 
petite. The host made up his loss on the supper. 

If sun and storm make pictures at Billingsport, 
commend me to Pennsgrove for its moonlight views. 
Opposite, perched upon a high hill in Delaware, is Wil- 
mington. Threading along the valley, coming from 
opposite directions around the hill, are streams known 
as the Christiana and Brandywine. In the moonlight 
these are runlets of silver, the old town is a fortress 
full of weird belongings. A little imagination and you 
can make anything out of it. That particular night, 
thirty years ago, I made a great deal out of it. Hon- 
esty compels the confession that I have never made as 
much out of it since. 

What to do with myself, the " Huckleberry' ' being 
gone, was a problem. I did a natural thing, and have 
had occasion to thank my stars for it ever since: I 
took a walk. 

Back of the Pier House is a road. Thirty years back 
this road led directly into the brush. My walk was 
upon this, because it was the only one that led any- 
where. I started immediately after breakfast, and I 
walked straight ahead until night. The sun was down 
when, fagged and tired out, I came upon a village. A 
place of houses is rather an agreeable sight when one 
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has about made up his mind that he must rumple his 
store clothes by turning in under a tree. Using Car> 
lyle's word, I will call the place ** Weissnichtwo." I 
pay my respects to it ; it served me a good turn later ; 
out of that walk I got a fortune, — married it. 

Two days* absence from the city of a doctor, who is 
without a patient, is quite as long a time as he can be 
spared. I hurried back, taking a boat that sailed daily 
from the village. 

After a diploma, what ? For nine dreary months I 
had been sitting in an office doing nothing of what the 
world calls practical, save conjuring matters of paying 
rent and eking out board-bills. In these nine months 
I had taken into the till just three dollars and forty- 
nine cents. Was I wretched ? Not a bit of it. I had 
brought out of better days knowledge of the consola- 
tions of Chrysippus, together with comprehension of 
the 'bag* of Anaxarchus.* I had learned, even -at 
twenty, that the body is external. I could prove to 
the entire satisfaction of any reasonable mind that a 
complaining stomach, if only hungry, ought to be 
ashamed of itself, seeing that a cancerous one is in- 
finitely worse off. To lie upon a cushionless settee 
in an office, a book under the cranium, was better for 
a skeleton than being under ground ; what had the 
bones to complain of even if they happened to have 
Wrapped about them a few scraps of muscle and skin ? 



• Niceron, the tyrant of Cyprus, had ordered Anaxarchus to be 
Pounded to death with hammers. " He may beat the bag," said the 
Pupil of Diogenes, " but he cannot beat Anaxarchus." 
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No ; I was anything but wretched. The earth was a 
blaze of glory, and I was of the earth; that was 
enough ; it is enough still. 

But after nine months what I had was not enough 
for the landlord ; or was only enough. I sold the 
rags and stitches, and stepped out upon the pavement 
having in my pocket just two dollars. 

Where now to go ? The question was an important 
one. I knew nobody up the street, nobody down the 
street. I had been a recluse. My only friends had 
been my books. The little six-by-nine office had been 
my empire. Truly I had been, and was, a poor gentle- 
man. Among the woods, whortleberry-bushes and a 
fishing-pond being thrown in, two dollars count as a 
fortune ; in a great city, a man being without resources, 
minus friends, minus business — Well ! It was an occa- 
sion of life in which a courage was tried. 

Two dollars to a fortune makes a man think fast. I 
remembered that the fare from *' Weissnichtwo" had 
been a dollar and a quarter. I will go to Jersey, I con- 
cluded. That is where I did go. 

Seventy-five cents and in a strange land. What a 
fortune are the faith and trust of young manhood 1 my 
sign was tacked to the shutter of a tavern before I 
went to bed. The morrow ! What was the morrow 
to do for me ? 

What it did do was to send a patient, who routed me 
out at five in the morning to pull a tooth. "He 
wanted," he said, *' a city fellow to do the job; none 
of your country doctors for him." I had never pulled 
a tooth in my life ; luckily his was loose. My patient, 
laying down a silver dollar, swore with a good round 
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oath that he would ride fifty miles to get such service 
when he wanted another job done. I was hard enough 
to wish he might want it by the afternoon. 

Board was three dollars a week. When Saturday 
night came I laid the money upon the bar-room counter 
as a millionnaire might have done ; a stable-boy stand- 
ing by received a " fippenny-bit*' as a gratuity. When 
next day at church the pastor prayed " For what we 
enjoy make us truly thankful/' no heart was fuller of 
amens than was the poor young doctor's. That time 
will never be forgotten. 

"What about marrying the fortune?" Who is it 
that wants to know ? Who is the reader ? Oh ! you, 
a girl in her teens. I'll let the young doctor tell a 
story. *' The case was typhoid fever. Down, down the 
sweet one was sinking. Long had the roses given way 
to the lilies. The delicate hand, lying listlessly upon 
a dainty counterpane, was attenuated and waxy. 
Flaxen ringlets seemed ripening for the dreary grave. 
Eyes no longer looked about as if seeing mortal things, 
but, all intent on seraphic visions, gazed with fixed 
orbs on the blue sky showing through the opened 
windows. Called to the case, I cured the patient by 
giving dilute hydrochloric acid in doses of fifteen 
drops, administered in a wineglass of water each three 
hours." Hydrochloric acid is a near approach to a 
specific in typhoid fever : the specific part of the story 
it will not be amiss to remember : it is the old doctor, 
however, who says this last. 

"And she gave herself and her fortune to you then 
and there out of gratitude?" 

"Why not out of love?" 
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"Well, out of love then." 

** Out of neither, fair damsel ; that was not the way 
at all I got the fortune." 

Somebody else wants a story. Well, here is another. 

He was a crabbed curmudgeon. His ailment was 
what he called '^rheumatiz." His knee-joint was so 
"sot," that was his word, that he couldn't use it. It 
was a delightful time the family were having. It was 
Sally here, and Lucinda there. The tired-out wife 
was in half a dozen places at almost the same time. 
The patient was rich; happy for him that he was. 
Now anchylosis is a surgeon's opportunity. The word, 
although a big one to spell, and not easy to pro- 
nounce, means the same as '* sot." To approach a case 
of this kind with a confidence inspired of knowledge 
is a great satisfaction. I knew I could break up the 
" sol," and, as well, annihilate the ** rheumatiz." I did 
both ; had the old man in two weeks again at his trade 
of money-making. 

Du tell ! 

Oh ! my book has reached Vermont. I will tell. 

What I did to cure the old man was On second 

thought it will be better for you to get particulars from 
your family physician ; he can explain the details of 
such cases, and his telling will save a page for other 
matter. 

"Bosh!" 

Well, if you want a prescription for rheumatiz, the 
very best combination I know of is the following. 
Shake the mixture well, and be sure you do not gag in 
taking a tablespoon ful, mixed with a wineglass of water, 
three times a day. If the formula cure, see that you 
c 
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pay a fee to the first needy young M.D. you happen 
to meet. 

B Potassii iodidi, Sss ; 

Extract! belladonnas, gr. vi ; 
Vini colchici radicis, Sss ; 
Tincturae guaiaci ammoniatae, 
Aquae cinnamomi, aa Svi. — M. 

"The cinnamon water should be replaced by al- 
cohol." It is your druggist that says this. Mind that 
you do not mind ; that is, that you do not mind the 
dealer ; tell him to be sure and compound the medi- 
cine exactly as is here written. For the result trust 
the writer. You are not, however, to forget to shake 
well before taking. 

** About what the old man did in way of compensa- 
tion?" 

About a Yankee for sharpness. Compare bluntness 
and edge when you would put such a one against a 
Jerseyman. Instead of having cut a swath in the field 
of luck I was chiselled out of a bill. 

Let the story of the fortune go just now ; it is told 
truly in another of my books ; it is well to bear in 
mind, however, that wealth and gold are not deemed 
identical by everybody. 

Jerseymen are clever ; there are exceptions, of 
course. '* Rheumatiz" was one. Jerseymen are re- 
fined and high bred ; not all of them. Every Jersey- 
man, however, goes in for going about, and while in 
the State I went about with Jerseymen ; certainly went 
about enough to have made myself a reasonably reliable 
authority on the subject of the lay of the land. 



THE JERSEY BARRENS. 

THE State of New Jersey is one of the original thir- 
teen composing the American Union. It has a 
coast-line measurement of one hundred and thirty miles, 
being bounded to the south and west by the Delaware 
River, and wedged in above between the States of 
Pennsylvania and New York. All the northern part of 
the country is thickly settled, and is reasonably rich ; 
the southern part is sparsely populated, and is generally 
poor. With the first the writer has little practical ac- 
quaintance : he infers, however, that it is rich, because 
it shows fine farms, great factories, expensive houses, 
and what are called fashionable people. The other 
part he knows foot by foot, having travelled it every- 
where. 

By the "Jersey Barrens" is meant a great region 
covered by brush ; that is, grown over by scrub-oaks 
and pines. To bound this region one might com- 
mence by locating as the apex of a triangle the town of 
Camden, situated directly opposite the city of Philadel- 
phia, and certainly not over a mile from the steeple 
whence first was tolled forth the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The Delaware River, measuring in its 
length from the apex located to entrance into the sea 
at Cape May, one hundred and seven miles, is one 
border of the triangle ; a second is the line of the 
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southern railway, this is eighty-nine miles, and termi- 
nates at Sandy Hook, opposite the city of New York. 
The base of the triangle is the whole ocean coast of the 
State, above alluded to as being one hundred and thirty 
miles in extent. 

Locations exceptional to a general poverty exist 
in the Barrens. Camden is tolerably rich. Salem, 
another town found in the triangle, is decidedly so. 
The people of this place are surpassed by those of no 
other of equal population for the possession of money, 
culture, and refinement. Bridgeton is another of the 
places cut out of the brush ; this last shows everything 
that a town of homes ought to show. Besides these 
towns there are many villages scattered over the lo- 
cality ; villages of many grades and many kinds. The 
coast-line has become within the last few years a suc- 
cession of mammoth hotels ; everybody goes to them, 
and sand-lots sell by the inch. Around the towns of 
Salem, Bridgeton, and a few kindred neighborhoods 
farms are to be found which command readily a hun- 
dred dollars an acre. Away from the vicinities of the 
towns, out among the brush, the price of land varies, 
according to the quality, all the way from a dollar to 
twenty the acre. 

Cutting up this triangle, and bringing its lands fairly 
under view, are several lines of rail, prominent among 
these being the Camden & Atlantic and the West 
Jersey roads; both start at Camden. The terminus 
of the first is at what is known as '* the City by the 
Sea," that of the second is at Cape May. The south- 
ern road, until it nears the famous watering-place of 
Long Branch, is a line of desolation. It is a line to 
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take, however, if one would see the Barrens unre- 
deemed by the touch of civilization. It is as well 
the line to take in going to New York, if one can 
afford to sacrifice time to eyes. A sail from Sandy 
Hook over Raritan and New York Bays is something 
to be remembered all the rest of a man's days. 

If the author of the " Deserted Village" be right in 
his assertion that " every rood of ground maintained 
its man," these Jersey barrens are capable of affording 
support to all the unemployed of the United States. 
Let the rood be changed for a twenty-acre farm, and 
homes are to be found in them for all the houseless in 
the two great cities bordering the region. 

Jersey brush is not a home in itself: quite the 
contrary. Many is the man who has come to grief 
amid its scrub-oaks. Many another will lay down 
the budget of his hopes among its brambles and 
briers, cursing the fate that led him to what he is to 
find a dreary disappointment. To flourish in Brush* 
land is to carry into it common sense and energy. To 
starve in its woods is not to take into them judgment 
and industry. The man who woild make for himself 
amid Brushland cheapness the results of Johannis- 
berg must be sure that, in locating his vine-hill, he 
buys red clay and gravel. He who would have a 
vintage smacking of the bouquet that lives about the 
Chateau-Margaux must not be uncertain as to the 
percentage of potash, iron, and soluble silicates to be 
analyzed from his soil. 

Reminded of wine-growing is to recall many pleasant 
experiences enjoyed with the growers. Egg Harbor 
and Vineland are the regions of this most delightful 
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industry. The possibility of the whole brush country 
for the profitable raising of the vine, and of fruit gen- 
erally, is something that home-seekers might wisely 
consider. Certainly it is the case that here growing 
weather comes earliest and stays latest. Undeniably, 
a seed dropped in the ground is sure to come to some- 
thing if the ghost of a chance be allowed it. It hap- 
pened the writer on an occasion to be invited to meet 
in the brush a commission of gentlemen appointed by 
the Legislature of New Jersey to make explorations of a 
character similar to some engaging at the time his own 
attention. The day of meeting was a hot one, and 
after a long morning spent in digging out specimens of 
soil and in detouring here and there through trackless 
places, a ride was proposed to what, again using Car- 
lyle's word, and adding to it, we will call " Weissnicht- 
wozweitens." Assuredly, as one at least of the party 
was concerned, it was a ride having no objective point, 
but influenced solely by the accidents of roads that 
might be met with. It was certainly a narrow way in 
which we found ourselves immediately on leaving the 
street of the village, so narrow as to beget at once the 
thought, " Suppose we meet somebody?*' Where did 
the road lead? To see the most of the particular 
locality was the special object ; plenty of time was just 
then at the author's command. Where the single track 
went was not a matter of the slightest consequence ; it 
led somewhere, that was enough. 

What a surprise when a sudden turn in the road 
showed an ending of the brush, introducing a scene 
fair as eye could desire to look on ! Flatness was lost 
in undulation ; sterility replaced by fruitfulness. Along 
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the sides of many hills of gentle elevation were seen 
the dressers tying up their vines. From every direc- 
tion came songs from the lips of the workers, borne by 
a hazy atmosphere. The scene was not at all American. 
It was an involuntary motion of the eye that turned to 
look for the Rheinfluss. Vineyards in every direc- 
tion. Houses exhibiting both means and taste. Here, 
perched on the top of the highest hill, a b^er-brewery. 
One place, beautiful as a picture, showed a garden filled 
with long tables ; evidently a pleasure-resort ; German, 
very German ; one on taking a seat would uncon- 
sciously have given his order in thfe Sprache des Vater- 
landes. But the people to fill up these long tables : 
where did the convivialists come from ? Who could 
manage to find so out-of-the-way an Anpflanzung ? 

Turning up a lane, bordered on either side by rows 
of vines, our excursion found a terminus before what, 
at first sight, might readily enough have been mistaken 
for a house-roof lying upon the ground. This, how- 
ever, was a wine-vault, the roof acting the part of a 
water-shed. 

It is not to qualify the hearty welcome given our 
little party by any reference to the official character 
associated with it. The proprietor represented his 
vines, the vines expressed the proprietor. There was 
plenty of wine, there were plenty of vintages. " Would 
we inspect the vault?*' 

And we did inspect the vault j we inspected the 
wine ; and as well we inspected the vintages. From 
sixty-eight to seventy-eight; ten glorious gatherings 
poured into casks from the wine-bottles hung by God's 
creative power on the vines of the hill-side. It is our 
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misfortune never to have been in Leipsic, consequently 
we have never sat among the mould-covered barrels 
where Faust sat. Here, however, was an Auerbach's in 
the woods. Over the barrels were inches of mould ; 
over the walls were dark stains made by the flare of 
lamp and torch. The vault we were in is an oblong 
square, pillars of masonry supporting the roof at short 
intervals. In entering it we had passed through a small 
trap in the floor of the roof. Looking up from below, 
this floor-roof impressed us as being of stone. The 
barrels, of which there was row after row, were piled 
one upon the other, reaching almost to the ceiling. 
No attempt seemed to have been made to keep them 
free from mould, cask after cask lying in a union which 
appeared not to have been disturbed for years. What 
the value of mould is in a wine-vault was not known to 
any of the visiting inspectors : that, however, it is a 
something to be cherished and valued by the vintner is 
a matter of which our entertainer did not leave us in 
doubt. In a picture of this same vault, shown in a 
little book published by the Camden & Atlantic Rail- 
way Company, the walls are painted white, and the 
place throughout is as light as a mid-day sun might 
possibly make it ; in reality, it is a cave full of twi- 
light and of weird imaginations, and so full, withal, 
of ghostly hiding-places, that were it not that Goethe 
has so plainly and irrefutably exhibited that Mephis- 
topheles differs nothing in his habits from a modern 
gentleman, one would incline, when in it, to keep his 
wits about him out of fear of the devil. 

"Sixty-eight," said the host, flowing into half a 
dozen glasses the holdings of a self-acting pump. Sixty- 
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eight was drunk and pronounced excellent. " Sixty- 
nine!" Sixty-nine was a welcome draught. ** Sev- 
enty!*' "Seventy-one! Seventy-two! Seventy-three!" 
Seventy-three needed a lesson for its appreciation. 
**So," said the vintner, putting a teaspoonful of the 
wine into his mouth and drawing bubbles of air through 
it. Half a dozen mouths received half a dozen tea- 
spoonsful and made bubbles. This idea was new ; the 
result carried the day ; the declaration for the Frank- 
lin *73 was unanimous. 

**Jolhink!" said the vintner, brimming the pump 
with what evidently was his peculiar predilection. To 
see the expression of triumph on the face of the grower 
was to find reflected on one's self the flame of his en- 
thusiasm. Did he feel a shade of disappointment that 
the Franklin '73 held the day? One, at least, of the 
tasters must excuse the preference, in that he judged by 
tannates and ferrum rather than by palate and nostril. 
Perhaps, however, after all, it was the result of a first 
experience at bubble-making. 

The door, as stated, through which our party had 
entered the place, was a small trap cut in the water- 
shed. Until after the trial of the vintages, when we 
came more leisurely to look about, it had not happened 
to any of us to inquire after a more roomy means of 
egress. The great tuns constituting the ground-floor 
of vessels certainly had never been brought through 
the trap, or if, as suggested by one of the party, an iur 
coming had been in the shape of staves, how was there 
to be an outgoing in the form of hogsheads? Six 
speculating inquirers had repeated before them the 
problem of the English king : here was another dump- 
4* 
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ling with an apple inside. How is an apple got inside 
of a dumpling? It was an attendant, who had not par- 
taken of the vintages, that somewhat later pointed out 
a door in one of the sides of the vault quite big enough 
to pass a brewer's distributing wagon. 

Auerbach's cellar had not only Mephistopheles, but 
as well its poet. But not Leipsic alone is the home 
of the muse. There, in the very midst of Jersey brush, 
in a gloomy vault under ground. Inspiration was found 
among wine-barrels, and Reflection, arms akimbo, sit- 
ting surrounded by mould. Poetry is not necessarily 
rhyme, nor is philosophy compulsorily long-drawn 
words. Who had composed the bars and who written 
the lines which the flare of the torch showed on the 
wall of a recess in which we found ourselves ? One 
familiar with German might not fail to understand that 
the composition had been thought out in that tongue, 
and afterwards put into a language less familiar to the 
thinker. Whether it was the wine that had been drunk, 
the rich, full, adagio-timed voice of our host, or whether 
the vein of philosophy struck a responsive chord, it 
matters not to consider. Never was song or chant 
greeted more rapturously ; never certainly has that 
fungus-lined old cellar echoed with heartier encore. 

The writer would like to put back into their native 
tongue the words chanted in the wine-vault. He would 
like to telephone into the ear of his reader the rich 
sturdiness of the voice that sang. He would like to 
mellow a critic's heart with draughts of the Franklin 
'73. More even than this: he would like that his 
reader might enjoy with him the associations that 
are, even at this moment, about him, of Weissnichtwo- 
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zweitens. Divested of the frame of its charms, here 
follows what the wine-grower sang to his guests : 

" Here among my wine-barrels will I reflect on the meaning of 
evils escaped by me ; evils which lie in wait for dwellers in great 
cities. 

" Here, where it is never too hot or too cold, will I rest in thank- 
fulness of my good ; good which is the heritage of him who eschews 
bad. 

" Here, distraction far removed from me, will I pause in my work 
to consider of wine ; wine, which while it cheers and lifts up, as well 
scourges and pulls down. 

*' Here, beneath the face of the ground, will I consider of running 
streams ; streams which the God gives me in form of wine for my 
barrels. 

"I' will account that I am not the maker but the gatherer of 
inspired water ; water wherein is yearly repeated the miracle of the 
marriage-feast. 

" I will take to my heart consciousness that the God can do no 
evil ; evil I will teach myself to understand as the abuse of good. 

" I will join in no foolish hue and cry against the meaning of wine ; 
wine, when vilified, is as slops thrown in the face of its maker. 

•• Leipsic I will not regret ; my vineyard shall be my Leipsic : 
Leipsic where if there be no Faust there is no Mephistopheles. 

•* World I world I What is a man's world but his mind ? Mind, 
which in its wisdom or folly makes or unmakes. 

" Toast ! I hold high the brimming beaker for a toast to the God : 
God who beautifies, but who denies not to man the power to desolate." 

Experiences quite as strange as those of the city are 
met with in the brush. Among these same vineyards 
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of the Egg Harbor region the writer stopped on one 
occasion to ask for a draught of water, when a plainly- 
dressed dame presented the pitcher, who was found 
familiar with all the modern languages of Southern 
Europe, and who, in her day, had called down the plau- 
dits of so critical an audience as assembles in the Grand 
Opera-House at Milan. From Italy to the Jersey bar- 
rens is a long distance, but the lady seemed to have no 
regret for the change. It was a generous and delicious 
refreshment, not of water, but of wine, that was given 
by the retired prima donna, and it was bestowed with 
a grace not unbecoming a queen of song. An inter- 
view with the lady's husband showed a spouse not un- 
worthy so accomplished a wife : there was limping and 
halting among the Latin and German verbs with which 
we endeavored to make ourselves understood, the one 
by the other ; the lameness was not, however, on the 
part of the farmer. 

But to find the odd things and oddities of the Bar- 
rens go to Vineland. Miss Duhring, in her charming 
book, " Philosophers and Fools,'* classifies the articles. 
At Vineland she would be at fault. I am not at all 
prepared to commit myself as to the residents. I think 
them philosophers \ people generally do not agree with 
me. At Vineland are found the men who grow long 
hair, and the women who cut it short ; males who wear 
petticoats, and females who have made the exchange 
for trousers. There is, about the locality, a monstrous 
amount of sense — or nonsense. One paying his fare 
in the cars can go and see, deciding for himself. 

Searching for entertainment, I have over and again 
been in Vineland. To this day no one there knows 
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my name. I stop and gossip with the specimen who 
has woman's rights at her tongue's end. She is a 
Yankee, you may be sure; she " wants to know/' she 
pronounces how "heow." She sniffs the air of the 
clouds when I inadvertently drop a word about the 
lord of creation. Dr. So-and-So, name unknown, not 
he, but a she, going by upon a wall-eyed horse, — never 
mind the position, — stops to learn the row ; the row is 
all on one side. I put the women by the ears and draw 
oif to a neighboring lot where Jonathan is framing a 
good-sized dry-goods-box kind of structure, designed to 
accommodate a front door and a pair of green-painted 
window-shutters. 

I have had many a good talk with Jonathan, and 
have learned many valuable facts from him. He 
knows everything. You can tell him nothing. Un- 
fortunately, he knows too much. He sets up his pack- 
ing-box too often upon the sand, mistaking it for rock. 
His sanguinity is refreshing. Although his ten-acre lot 
is only a brush-heap, next year he is to dig dollars out 
of it. You need not suggest a market for this, or sale 
for that ; what he is after is strawberries. He expects 
to show after a "spell" a "tarnal site" better speci- 
men of the fruit than Middle States people ever read 
about or "beared tell on." ''He'll do it; by the 
eternal Jehoshaphat he will." 

A curious place truly. I am in earnest when I sug- 
gest that the people may be philosophers. Assuredly it 
would not be easy to find a region where so much is 
got out of so little. The settlement is a plain count- 
ing thousands of acres. Where drains are required you 
find ditches. Where fences are ordinarily used law is 
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made to take their place. Vines and trees skirt the 
roadside. Fruit hangs over your head as you pass along. 
Nobody steals. 

The crates of berries sent by this community to the 
markets of the two great equidistant cities of Philadel- 
phia and New York are really fabulous as to number ; 
tons is what the people count their produce by. Be- 
sides raising the berries they make the boxes. Go to 
Vineland to learn economy. A shaving from a hoop- 
pole is made to surround a quart of fruit. A pumpkin 
is hung up to dry, a dead tomato-vine saving the price 
of string. A boy's winter cap comes off a squirrel's 
back. A girl's summer head-gear is the twisting and 
twining of leaves and flowers. 

Not all the houses of Vineland are up-ended dry- 
goods-boxes. Some are large. A few are very taste- 
ful. The centre of the colony is a street a mile in 
length. Ambitious stores have already commenced 
a process of deterioration by hanging in their win- 
dows the fashion-plates of the day. From a fashion- 
plate to a woman's shoulders is not a long distance. 
From a Paris dress to extreme feminity is a shorter 
distance. Go soon if you want to see the woman in 
pantaloons. 

My publisher asks if I would recommend Vineland 
as a place to settle down in. That depends. I would 
like it myself, for the reason that I take to cranks. If 
I were physically used up, or had a tuberculous cough, I 
would think well of the locality, for the reason that the 
modified sea-air makes the climate one of the best that 
I know anything about. Were I not a very good man, 
remarkable on that particular score, I certainly should 
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incline to pass over in my mind the possibilities of the 
locality as a reformatory school. The traveller bold 
enough to suggest "ginger syrup" in his lemonade has 
the eyes of the overseers on him immediately. No 
school-boy has ever as yet had his vision polluted by 
the letter-combination, Lager. 

To recommend is to assume a responsibility. That 
is something my philosophy marks down as a thing 
to be avoided. If a man indulges a thought of going 
to Vineland to keep house, let him first try the place 
for a month as a boarder. 

Discoursing of Vineland reminds of a place some few 
miles below it. There is a certain station squat down 
upon a sand-hill ; squat expresses the impression pro- 
duced. That is all about the station. You leave the 
cars there. 

This brushland region is full of cedar-water streams. 
Cedar- water in its purity 1 Do not set up your judgment 
on water until you have seen and tasted that found in 
the cedar regions of the Jersey barrens. Black, cold, 
sweet, it is unlike all the fluids of the earth. Its black- 
ness is not opacity, it is transparency. Obstruct its 
running by a handful of pebbles and you have the 
peculiar sparkle of a diamond. Drink it, — or perhaps 
it is the air you breathe in connection with the drink, 
— and you are lifted up by some exhilaration unfelt ever 
before. Not very far from the station referred to is a 
stream of this cedar-water that well deserves a poet's pen 
to write its praise. By the arbored banks of the runnel 
Hygeia may be assumed to have set up one of her tryst- 
ing-places. One stretches himself in the shade of the 
dense foliage wondering if accident has not revealed 
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to him the hiding-place of the fountain searched for so 
vainly and so long by Ponce de Leon. The place is 
not, however, without its drawback. 

** Mosquitoes !'* 

I have been there often and have yet to meet one. 
The drawback is getting to it. If you hire a wagon 
and ride, the road breaks you up. Bump, bump : a set 
of axles is good for one trip. To walk is well ; only 
you are not to have ankles too susceptible to the de- 
pressing influence of water-soaked pantaloon legs. It 
was an idea once seriously entertained by the writer to 
build for himself a summer box at the site of the beau- 
tiful stream, an idea which would undoubtedly have 
had a fruition had it not been for fear of an accidental 
spark from a passing locomotive, or of an ash carelessly 
thrown aside from a tramp's pipe. Not unique, it is 
yet anomalous, that here, within a stone-throw of a 
health-and-pleasure-seeking population, passing and re- 
passing almost hourly to and from the sea, a place so 
beautiful exists known alone to the dryads and to a few 
peregrinating loiterers. Some time it will be discov- 
ered by Boniface ; some time the sweet water will be 
polluted by beer-dregs. 

Ponds. The region has many of them. Thoreau 
has given celebrity to a pond at Walden. I write of 
one at Elmer. It is a great distance between Walden 
and Elmer, — ^great every way. A painting of Walden 
Pond is before me as I write. Hills encircle a lake of 
water that is emerald in its greenness. A hut, half 
hidden by a clump of trees that stand upon a promi- 
nence jutting out into the water in front of it, has its 
door shut on things richer than the jewels of palaces, — 
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nothing, however, but simple thoughts. What is, and 
what has, Elmer Pond ? 

Carry with you an easy conscience, together with 
cultivation enough to know Prakrit i when you meet 
her, and Elmer becomes identical with Walden. To 
make it so, for one person, when visiting the place 
I carry in my pocket the Bhagavad-Gita. Is it 
Thoreau or I who spells the name wrongly? No 
matter. I know the poetry as belonging to the im- 
mortal Mahabharata. With a quotation from Vyasa 
I send the citizen part of myself off in a balloon, to be 
met no more till business drives me back to town. 
Prakriti, the material essence. Oneness everywhere. 
Walden or Elmer, — what's the difference? 

Huts at Elmer Pond; one at least; several little 
houses. Like the sheet of water described by Con- 
cord's sage, this is not far removed from a village ; it is 
not unlike it in being passed by a railway. To con- 
nect their town with the brush, they, the ubiquitous 
they, have built a causeway out into the pond, com- 
pleting the relation by means of a rude bridge hewn 
out of the longest-reaching tree-logs to be found in the 
neighborhood. Now a bridge may be as entertaining 
as a man, oftentimes, indeed, is found markedly more 
so ; considering what may be seen from one. Under 
this bridge at Elmer there runs with much tranquillity a 
great stream of black water, making its course toward 
a sluice-way, where the miller suffers it not to pass on 
its journey bay-ward until it stops and grinds out a 
grist for the neighborhood. The country is too new 
for poetry. 

Under this bridge, in the summer afternoons, his legs 
c d 5 
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dangling in the water, swings the naked school-boy, 
safely hid from prying eyes that look after him. Upon 
the bridge, loiterers, like the writer, find no uncom- 
fortable seat astraddle the rude rails when tempted to 
stop and light the' ever-ready pipe. 

Where the water of Elmer Pond comes from is much 
easier to say than of that at Walden. The writer has 
to tell of fields owned by himself drained into it. In 
Brushland, as has been suggested, poetry has to grind 
corn for a living. Waters that come dreamily from the 
depths of wooded recesses are found, when traced far 
enough, to have origin in ditches dug by enterprising 
settlers for the drainage of buckwheat-patches. Not 
all the streams come, however, from such origin. Some 
are found flowing from interminable woods ; to follow 
them would be to court danger from being lost in 
places that have no paths. 

Like a multitude of Jersey ponds, this at Elmer is 
rich in water-lilies ; larger and finer are not to be met 
with. Were the place not so far from a market the 
collecting and selling of these beautiful blooms would 
prove a business much more compensating than Tho- 
reau found his bean-hills ; — ^besides, what is to be im- 
agined more conducive to sentiment than reaping in 
the glades of the sprites ? Elmer, undoubtedly, would 
have afforded the poet an advantage over Walden. 
Beans full of poetry. Lilies scentless and empty. Is 
philosophy right? Is the charm always in the see-er? 

It seems a coincidence. At Elmer I found a Recluse. 
Not a Thoreau. I have no idea that the man ever has 
heard, or ever will find out, that just back of his house 
is Cassiopeia*s chair. His next neighbor he calls 
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Schmit ; this in face of the fact that Proserpine has 
a residence that looks him in the face every time he 
steps into his garden, — into his wife's garden. But if 
not a Thoreau, the Recluse is a man for the brush ; in- 
finitely a better man, as has to be admitted, than the 
Dreamer would have proved. 

My first acquaintance with the Elmer man was after 
this fashion. I was sauntering along, a pipe in my 
mouth, outlook for a brush-patch in my eye. The 
Recluse was leaning upon a grubbing-hoe. Since that 
meeting I call him Mencius. He knew of the troubles 
of adversity, and had an opinion as to a remedy. 
** Here was the brush,*' said Mencius. *' I bought five 
acres, the ground being of the best quality, for a hun- 
dred dollars. I built myself a home out of the scrub- 
oaks and out of saw-slabs that the sawyers were glad to 
have me take out of their way. While building, and 
until very lately, I helped at odds and ends about the 
neighborhood, getting for my extra work all I needed 
to keep things going, every spare hour being used 
at clearing the place. Look about you now," said 
Mencius, drawing himself up ; " what does a man want 
that I haven't got? Is there not here enough, and 
more than enough ? While my arm keeps its muscle, 
while heaven waters the earth, and while summer-time 
comes round every six months to make new crops, is 
not my plenty certain ?" 

"But the road-overseers: they come hunting you 
out for tax?" 

"Right and just," says the Recluse: "roads are a 
common good, and are to be paid for out of a com- 
mon fund. The tax on my original five acres was one 
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dollar. I paid it with two bushels of corn ; or, if feel- 
ing in a chatty mood, I went out with my neighbor for 
a day among the gully-holes/' 

**That is, a day's work is received as the equivalent 
of a dollar ?*' 

** There is little money in Brushland," replied the 
Recluse. ** We fix up our wants without intervention 
of what you town-people call a medium." 

** Your living is very primitive.'* 

*'It is free from care," says the Recluse. "It is 
living always close alongside of nature. Seeing nothing 
to excite a vain and profitless ambition, it is being well 
furnished with contentment." 

The tract of the Recluse numbers now thirteen acres. 
The house he lives in is of two stories, the roof painted 
red, the sides white as lime and patient brushing can 
make them. On his place is a substantial barn. He 
has an orchard and a vineyard. He has pigs, a horse, 
and a cow. He has thirteen acres not only rid of the 
scrub-oaks and brambles, but as free from weeds and as 
rich in fertility as a city garden. 

** Thirteen acres must yield a great surplus over your 
wants. What do you do with your excess?" 

"You are right," says the Recluse; "I have too 
much." 

" You could, perhaps, give to a tired man a draught 
of buttermilk ?" 

The Recluse smiled. "That," he said, "or cider, 
or wine, or home-brewed beer." 

"Why, man, you are a prince in your fulness 1" 

"If to be a prince," said the Recluse, " is to have 
everything that a man wants, why, then I am a prince." 
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'* You think yoiir success capable of imitation?" 

** Why," said the Recluse, with a look of surprise, 
" it needs only to cut down brush, to grub, and to 
plant." 

" But the means to live while the cutting down and 
the grubbing and the planting are being done?" 

The answer of Mencius showed that he could mis- 
judge. ** You town-folk," he said, "are not the kind 
to understand that." 

The pitcher of buttermilk was drained. The Re- 
cluse was made to comprehend that town-folk differed. 

To ask any individual citizen who rides across the 
brush in his yearly journey to the beach his estimate 
of the tract is to get in reply but a single word, " Bar- 
rens." Not at all to be wondered at is this answer. 
For generations thousands on thousands of acres in 
the shape of marsh, considered worthless, have been 
passing from ownership to ownership, the considera- 
tion-money in most of the cases scarcely sufficing to 
pay for the deeds of transfer, which marsh, now that it 
has been subjected to the catalytic influence of turf 
fences and sluice-ways, pays interest on hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, making him rich who is the 
fortunate owner of a well-ordered cranberry-bog not 
larger than a city square. 

Assuredly it is the case that too much of the inferred 
barrenness of the brush exists alone in another direc- 
tion of the same incapacity which prevents positives 
being brought out of negatives. To one even but in- 
differently versed in the sciences it becomes a matter 
for wonder that so little is seen where so much exists. 

5* 
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It has not been a great many years back since the 
Venetian glass-maker deemed himself secure in the pos- 
session of a world-wide trade ; the Ticino alone held 
pebbles. Eighty years back a predecessor of the pres- 
ent Whitneys, travelling accidentally across the region, 
as the result of having been wrecked upon the coast, 
saw in the sand-ruts of the road the Ticino pebbles 
already ground. The advantage was great. The an- 
cestor bought hills of sand and townships of scrub-oaks. 
He built factories. To-day Ticino pebbles are little 
known ; Jersey glass is spread over the continent. 

Neither would a scientist limit a search after the 
wealth of this brush region to the face of its soil. 
Beneath the surface are means to correlate dew into 
nectar, nectar rich as that running from the presses 
of Burgundy, or that falling into the vats of the Cote 
d'Or. Nor is wine alone to be made. Where rotted 
leaves have changed sand into muck, pear and peach 
and berry elements exist with the abundance of ful- 
ness. To ha.ye fruit in Brushland implies only that a 
man plant, burying with each seed a trifle of brain. 

While it is barely possible that the writer may be 
mistaken, yet convictions arising out of varied obser- 
vations combine to substantiate the impression that 
these so-called ** barrens'* are to turn out the future 
fruit-garden of the Middle States, — not unlikely, as 
well, America's vineyard. Perhaps, indeed, it might 
not prove an unwise committal of one's judgment to 
stake out boundaries both to garden and vineyard. 
Certainly it would be prudent to say that no scientific 
grape-culturist would plant his vines farther away than 
fifteen miles to the north of the Atlantic City Railway, 
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or, if finding himself on the line of the West Jersey road, 
he would hardly be tempted to come nearer the city 
of Philadelphia than the village of Clayton, or to go 
toward the sea closer than the locality distinguished 
on the company's map as Woodbine. 

It is a great contrast, at the present time, to over- 
look the Jersey brush country from the lines of the 
different railways traversing it. Out of the windows 
of cars that are pulled with an eagle-like swiftness over 
the rails of the Atlantic City road the traveller sees little 
but clearings looking as if long settled, or else long 
reaches of brush looking as if they never would be 
settled. At one place the boundary fence of a rich 
farm is directly alongside the track; at another the 
newspaper the rider may happen to hold in his hand 
is shaded for a half-hour by neighboring thick-set and 
scrubby trees. To judge of the capabilities of the 
region by what one sees of it about the Quaker village 
of Haddonfield would assuredly be to carry away the 
best of impressions. Surprise is engendered at the 
sight of an extensive park at Kirkwood ; a plain of 
wood and water possessed of the aesthetical associa- 
tions of a garden made old and mellow by time. A 
few minutes, however, and the scene undergoes violent 
transformation. A plunge of the locomotive and its 
train, and about one there is nothing but dreariness; 
thousands of fire-stripped trees; acres on acres of 
worthless-looking swamp bottom. 

Another short run, and you are in brush; trees 
stunted and twisted ; valuable alone as muck-producers 
or as fire-makers for coming settlers. Atco, a place of 
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crossing tracks, tracks going — the citizen may well 
wonder where ? Going where great furnaces turn sand 
into glass, eating up in the act the scrub-oaks, which 
the farmer is to replace with fields of rye ; going where 
dampness is disappearing before the presence of sun- 
rays newly let in upon the ground. Going where still- 
ness is giving place to the voices of growing children. 

Half an hour, and other junctions are reached. 
Whoever would, make a rough and ready exploration 
of Brushland, let him leave the train at the station 
called Winslow ; from here he may go in what direction 
he will : up, down, cross- way, any way ; Winslow is a 
good point from which to study the Barrens. 

Later, the train stops at Great Egg Harbor City ; a 
harbor without a ship to be seen; a city wanting 
houses; better than either, a gateway opening into the 
vine country. In this city — the train stops directly in 
front of it — there is an old red-painted brick inn. Lie 
quietly over some day as you pass, and ask the landlord 
to tell you what he knows about Jersey wines. Speak 
insinuatingly to him. Let him understand that you 
are not without lucre : you can come by much infor- 
mation. 

From Egg Harbor a run of a dozen miles or so 
brings the tourist to Absecom. Here are gardens 
overflowing with fruit, and channels full of oysters ; 
fruit to be eaten by the natives ; oysters to be swal- 
lowed by the citizens. Another puff or two, and the 
train enters a long stretch of sea-prairie; no solid 
land but that made by the railroad -men. Land full 
of inlets. Inlets full, in turn, of fishes ; full of things 
on which men feed ; on which they grow rich. 
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Another puff. Smell the salt air. Look out over 
the sea. Behold a wilderness of hotels. You are at 
the end of this journey. 

Travelling over the West Jersey Railroad the rider 
passes from experiences of high civilization, as illus- 
trated in the manufactories at Gloucester and the villas 
of citizens built on the hillocks at Woodbury and We- 
nonah, into depths of brush apparently interminable. 
The region differs markedly from that passed over. 
Between the line of this road and the Delaware River 
life is strong, soil is strong, everything is strong; 
strong and lusty. Where improvements have been 
made the characteristics are permanency and substan- 
tiality. Here, too, is seen illustration of Darwin's 
aphorism of the survival of the fittest ; few natives are 
met with ; the new has crowded out the old. 

Here and there as one finds himself entered on the 
brush, which commences properly at Clayton, the at- 
tention is attracted by a sight of men and horses busily 
engaged at the work of home-making. At one point 
the brier-scythe, wielded by a brawny arm, is laying 
low swath after swath of tangled shrubbery ; at some 
other, hundreds of half-decayed tree-stumps are quietly 
giving up their identity to smouldering fires burning 
about them ; at still some other one, the coulter of a 
heavy plough is unearthing myriads of rootlets, of 
which the land is seen to be full. At yet another, 
everything is white with a crust of snowy lime, cast by 
the husbandman that his acres may be made sweet and 
mellow. 

Where the clearings are newly finished, compensa- 
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tion is seen commencing ; the ground is covered with 
a first-planting ; rye most likely, if not this, then buck- 
wheat. As a full converse to the brier-swaths, the 
smouldering tree-stumps, and the lime-covered acres, 
the observer finds himself whirled, every now and then, 
by fields rich in golden grains, orchards fertile in 
clover-blooms, meadows opulent in cattle fattening for 
a market 

Taking the main line of this road, and continuing it 
after leaving Glassboro' Junction, one finds variety to 
satisfy extremes as far separated as the requirements of 
vintner and victualler ; plenty of slopes for vineyards, 
abundance of lowlands for meadows. This variety in- 
creases, necessarily, responsibility in making selection 
of land. A settler must be acquainted with his own 
intentions, and be able to judge of the thing he re- 
quires. It is the case, as is very well known to the 
writer, that two tracts of as moderate a size as ten-acre 
lots, being separated by a third, of the same dimen- 
sions, are not infrequently found of opposite capabil- 
ities. It is the case that in this region a man may 
farm not only with a view to a living, but as well to 
fair profit, in almost any direction. The land is 
adapted to small fruits, it will grow Indian corn 
equally well. To draw a reliable line of distinction, 
valuable to the inexperienced, this main line is judi- 
ciously to be accepted as best suited to the victualler; 
the branch diverging, running to Cape May, goes 
through the vineland region ; it is to be apportioned 
to the vintner. 

The main line of this road, breaking at the junc- 
tion of Elmer, terminates at Bridgeton, and among the 
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rich grazing-meadows of Salem. The branch, di- 
verging at Glassboro', winds its long way to the sea 
at Cape May. A branch of this branch, very newly 
made, begins at a station called Newfield, and cuts 
directly through the primeval brush ; mile after mile it 
runs, a single track, brush in front, brush behind, brush 
on either side, brush everywhere. 



BROADCLOTH AND CORDUROY. 

INDULGENCE in such an apparently odd kind of 
enterprise on the part of a not over-young, and 
more than commonly busy, city professional man, as 
entering upon the occupancy and clearing of a swamp 
farm, will be found, not unlikely, to call forth some 
degree of self-animadversion. The rut that is worn by 
fashion, laziness, routine, and regard for the proprieties 
is deep ; one has to make bolts if he do not keep in it 
from beginning to end. 

Something very like what follows took place in the 
office of the present swamp-farmer when first the idea of 
the experiences to be recorded broached itself. One 
Broadcloth and he were enjoying by an open window 
the quiet of an evening hour at the end of one of many 
days that had been full of strain and anxiety ; both 
were faggedj and both, after different manners, were 
cogitating the question, "What for?*' 

"Broadcloth,*' I said, "we are making the mistake 
of playing tqo much on one string of the fiddle : what 
would you think of an experience that should consider 
the antipodes of what we find ourselves?*' 

The individual addressed was wool-gathering evi- 
dently, as shown by a play of eye peculiar to him on 
such occasions. "Antipodes?" he asked; "what about 
antipodes ?' * 
60 
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"I've an idea," I replied : "a swamp-farm down in 
the solitude of the Jersey cedars, as a speculation, and 
as a vantage-ground from which undisturbed we can 
look out on the question, What for?'* 

-"The Lord have mercy!'* ejaculated the man in 
black ; " still another speculation ! — a new vantage- 
ground ! Is there never to come an end to legs and 
dreams?'* 

"Broadcloth," I said, solemnly, "consider what 
speculations and legs have done. What, indeed, but 
these have saved yourself from being lost, long ago, 
among the twistings and turnings of the moderns, the 
involutions of the mediaevals, and the convolutions of 
the ancients? Again, are you to have it that we have 
reached the point which is a beginning of the end? Is 
henceforward the eye to be kept strictly on an under- 
taker's shop? Are there to be no turnings right or 
left to look after new things?" 

The expression on Broadcloth's face was not at all 
appreciative; it had in it a reminder of speculations 
not esteemed by him as over-fruitful, and of dreams 
not so refreshing, according to his way of looking at 
things, as solid sleep. 

Broadcloth is a city doctor; he is one who has grown 
comfortable in circumstances, — this, to do him no in- 
justice, out of the reason that it takes very little to 
make him comfortable. He is, in the estimation of the 
writer, unfortunate, however, in a clientele; he has too 
many rich patients ; there are too many bon-bons and 
an over-number of silken sofas where he visits; it takes 
stomach, a good deal of it, to stand a diet of confec- 
tions; a fence-rail, which is a good seat in itself, is apt 
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to feel hard and cutting after too much cushion ; the 
streets and the parlors are tempting him to forget that 
thrice " upon a time'* he has most prided himself on 
being able to balance his pantaloons by means of a 
single suspender and to pat glorious mother earth with 
a bare foot. Corduroy is a city doctor ; he is a man 
whose soul is with the simple, let his body happen to 
be where it may. The fight of his life has been to 
keep away from fashion and fashionable things. The 
demon of Dignity is feared by him as one dreads the 
power of the jailer which shuts a man from sunshine 
and original rights. He wears but one suspender and 
has his bare feet to the ground whenever he can get 
out of the sight of men. A fence-rail is the seat to 
which he gives preference. 

Broadcloth and Corduroy are partners in business; 
more than that, a photograph showing one shows the 
other. 

The partners wrangle with each other, commonly 
making up any difference by agreeing to disagree. 
Frequently enough we call each other fool, but as fre- 
quently end by concluding ourselves wise, inasmuch as 
the fact of dispute renders it evident that we are more 
than one man ; we decide, with our publisher, that two 
is a number containing necessarily greater fulness than 
one. 

So different in temperament, yet bound neck and 
heels, it is to be held as not at all unnatural that the 
two natures should rejoice at opportunities of getting 
away from each other. Certain it is that a very little 
excuse finds Corduroy off from the shop and the gravity 
of the partner ; certain it is that this part of the doctor 
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lays down tnore than willingly the gold-headed cane of 
the streets in exchange for a staff cut by the wayside ; 
that he gives to images and desultoriness the places of 
theses and aphorisms ; that he is made happy by the 
occasion which replaces a consultation in a drawing- 
room with a big-wig by a talk over a pig-sty with a 
farmer. Fresh air and hard knocks are condiments 
necessary to the comfortable getting along of this half 
of the firm, as are ptisans and boluses to the health of 
people lacking gumption or energy to seek better med- 
icines, — to Broadcloth's patients, for example. Broad- 
cloth stimulates the glandulae sudoriparse with diapho- 
retics; he wraps his patients in blankets: when the 
other half can get an axe into the partner's hands 
there is sweat without the aid of an apothecary. 

A little effervescing citrate of magnesia mixed up 
with a tumbler of water, — that is what Broadcloth calls 
refreshment. "So cooling, so cleansing," he says, 
*'so expressive of the power of the ars medicines,^* 
To throw yourself flat among the leaves of a wood 
and stick your head into a spring, — that is Corduroy's 
idea of a drink. 

No more wonder that a man differs with himself than 
that men differ with men ; too much likeness is same- 
ness, and sameness rhymes in fact, not less than in 
poetry, with tameness. To live all days as yesterday 
was lived is to have died yesterday ; is, at any rate, to 
have made a kind of finish yesterday. Broadcloth 
keeps at practice, "It is duty," he says. Corduroy, 
on the contrary, affects nothing that is not spontaneous. 
"The sun shines," he suggests, "because to shine is 
its nature;" he has no ambition to outdo the sun ; he 
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likes himself as he finds himself; he opens his mouth 
wide that the most air possible may get into it ; he ex- 
tends his palms, spreading them fully, that the largess 
received from Nature shall be bountiful. He is a 
come-easy, go-easy, happy, comfortable fellow, and 
has been that all his life; the partner has saved him 
from being the most errant of loiterers. 

Not Broadcloth, but Corduroy it is who inclines to 
the swamps; the explanation is due to the former. 
Who and what but tramps and mosquitoes go into 
swamps? Who and what else ever think of going 
into swamps? — Yet in swamps is freedom from the 
jingle of dollars ; in swamps a man can get far enough 
away from disturbing influences to find a chance to 
think. He can take off his clothes, if he will, and 
hang himself in the sun to bleach ; get converted, as 
the Methodist calls finding out that you are not just as 
good as you ought to be. 

Broadcloth, at times, will condescend to argue the 
matters of difference, — something like this, for ex- 
ample : laying down "De Victis Rationae," if that 
happen to be the book he has in hand, he will ask, 
looking gravely over his spectacles, ** Whether it be 
possible to handle a grubbing-hoe and preserve at the 
same time the tactus eruditus /' ' 

**But if,'* will query Corduroy, cudgelling his brain 
for l^atin, ^^ mens sana in corpore sano — if it be pos- 
sible to possess a fresh heart in a wizened body?" 

"Or if,'* will question Broadcloth, '*a doctor come 
not to forget such necessary things as the terminations 
of declensions if he vagabondize in the woods?" 

"Or if," asks Corduroy, "it be nearly so pleas- 
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urable a matter to remember a genitive termination as 
to discover a trout-stream?" 

"Tic-stream/* most likely will grunt Broadcloth, 
recalling some experience. Like him, indeed, this; 
sense enough in unearthing an error in Herodicus, 
lacking gumption to exchange low-downs for boots 
when making an excursion to the woods. "The day,*' 
he will say, " is one of telephones and microphones, 
not one of shilly-shallying and dreaming : if a doctor 
need exercise, a saddle is the thing ; let him use his 
horse instead of his gig; if he require to be entertained, 
let him try the theorems of Galen.*' Truly, head-work 
and the partner are one : give him a thesis from Kant, 
and you may be sure you have fixed him for all night 
at the problem of an anti-thesis; supply him with an 
aphorism from his ancestor of Cos, and you may ac- 
cept that the shop-bottle will not be left until filled 
with the distillation of the lesson ; set him down of a 
morning in Taurica, and you have a certainty that the 
arc of his day's swinging will not be greater than that 
of a barn's door. He affects mightily the classics; this 
I am led to believe arises out of his limited acquaint- 
ance with them. Is an excursion proposed into Argo- 
lis, the carrying of an inkhorn is not deemed too menial 
an office by him. When, however, as is well remem- 
bered, Jersey was referred to as a likely place for ex- 
cursionizing, the expression upon the partner's face 
was that of contempt culminated. ^ ^Jersey T^ empha- 
sized Broadcloth; ^ ^Jersey ! a place in which no man 
ever found anything but a burning sun, sand-flats, and 
pine-needles, except, indeed, gnats and mosquitoes; 
a place where a dryad would die in spite of her immor- 
E 6* 
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tality j a region in which the heroic could no more exist 
than could Grecian simplicity be in fashion with the 
wife of a " 

It is wise to put a hand over the partner's mouth 
sometimes. 

''Jersey, forsooth !" gasps the old frog, pulling the 
hand away. "To be ass enough to think of wasting 
hours in such a place while all unexplored are the 
rock- mountains and the flower-plains of Agamemnon's 
home!" 

It compensates to get Broadcloth in a rage, if to no 
other end than to enjoy the unction of his contemptu- 
ous "Bah !" But pardon him, good Jerseymen, who 
know of the wine-streams running under your sands ; 
it was not Arcadia and the "New Spain" that the fault- 
finder was comparing, but purely things having no ex- 
istence save in his own prejudices. Venturing into your 
woods unprotected and unfurnished, he has been bitten 
by insects ; he has, on the contrary, lived always too 
far away from the Danaides to have learned that a 
Greek woman's tongue can be a worse offence than is 
a Jersey mosquito's bite. 

" In the woods, dear Broadcloth, a man can get away 
from his bigness. Where the leaves come and go, and 
where planets are seen at night as star-points, a mortal 
gets comprehension of his littleness." 

"Gets rheumatism, too," grumbles the partner, un- 
softened. " I prefer the leaves, green as Plato's mem- 
ory, hanging from the plane-trees of the Ilissus." 

"You think. Broadcloth, that there is more enjoy- 
ment to be gotten out of Plato than from the seasons ? — 
that there is more instruction in Philo's pages than in 
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changing leaves? Are a lot of musty prigs to be com- 
pared with bundles of sun -rays ?" 

**Bosh!'' answers the partner; "I think I prefer 
well-digested thoughts to half-rotted leaves, a good 
argand to a flame that burns you into blisters." 

" But, dear other-half, luminosity is good ; do we 
not recommend it to our patients?" 

•'So we do," acknowledges the other half, "so we 
do, and as well much other stuff that we take precious 
good care not to prescribe for ourselves." 

"Hold, Broadcloth, it is yourself, not Corduroy, 
who direct nauseous drugs. When a patient is found 
with common sense enough to understand, your partner 
assists digestion seldom with pepsin, but commonly 
with exercise." 

"Yes, yes," drawls Broadcloth; "and the partner, 
forgetful that fifty years means age, runs the legs off 
one patient at least." 

" But think, dear Broadcloth, what a pair of slug- 
gards we should become without these times in the 
country. Why, man, a day with a plough is worth a 
month among the gallipots." 

" They are days," says Broadcloth, with a significant 
look not at all acceptable to Corduroy, "that make 
little gold ?ind less gravity. ' ' 

" But, dear Broadcloth, the undertaker's shop, — are 
there to be no more experiences this side of the receipt 
for a coffin ? Has the end of a present come with the 
fiftieth birthday? Is it alone to roll pills until our- 
selves are rolled into a graveyard?" 

" Well, what about the idea?" asks Broadcloth, mol- 
lified by being brought into a contemplative mood. 
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"We will take a day out of each week," suggests 
Corduroy, *' in which we will play at antipodes on our 
swamp-farm.*' 

"Anything else?" asks the partner. 

" This only, ".replies Corduroy, reading from a paper 
that he pulls from his pocket : " ' The average Ameri- 
can farmer uses up his life in growing corn. What 
for ? That he may raise hogs. What for ? That he 
may get money to buy land. What for? That he 
may grow more corn. What for ? That he may raise 
more hogs. What for ? That he may get more money 
to buy more land. What for? That he may grow 
still more corn, that he may raise still more hogs, that 
he may get still more money to buy still more land, 
that he may ' " 

"I understand," acquiesces Broadcloth, interrupt- 
ing; " perhaps you are not altogether wrong." 

"Another thing strikes me," says Corduroy: ^' the 
average American farmer finds nothing in his experi- 
ences but toil." 

"Any undertaker living at the end of his row?" 
maliciously puts in Broadcloth. 

" He is commonly enough his own undertaker," re- 
plies Corduroy ; " he makes the meaning of his business 
the burying of himself." 

" You are proposing to open to the average Ameri- 
can farmer a treasure-trove lying unknown to him upon 
his farm. Anything more, eh ?" 

"Why, yes; too many doctors become, sooner or 
later, so mixed up with, so coated with, pulverized 
liquorice, that it is hard to distinguish them from 
their own troches and pills." 
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**A regard for their profession and for dignity," 
suggests Broadcloth. 

*' Broadcloth," says Corduroy, " think of the breaths 
that are to be got in a swamp ; think what it is to have 
the key in your pocket and the door of the shop locked 
for a whole day at a time ; think what it is to get out 
of patent leather and into horse-hide ; think of rolling 
in the mud and no fool by to laugh at you for acting 
out nature." 

"I will think of a fool," replies Broadcloth, "and 
regret that he is such a Siamese twin of a partner to 
myself. ' ' 

"Surely," urges Corduroy, "if one go with an- 
other six days in a week, the other ought not to object 
if he go with the one on the seventh day." 

" Well, take your day," says Broadcloth; "but mind 
that you do not hang up your horse-stable clothes in 
the same press that holds the stockings and breeches 
we wear in visiting our patients." 

Corduroy has conquered the partner, — ^as he com- 
monly does. " A whole day each week in a swamp," 
he soliloquizes; "patched trousers, a brimless hat; a 
day in which to act and think and say what comes to 
one ; a day devoted to being fool or philosopher, as 
the matter may be viewed; pioneer, breaker-up of 
new ground, unearther of snakes, grubber-up of roots, 
plougher of rough land, driver of straining and stum- 
bling horses, holder of an iron sub-soiler that crunches 
through rotten tree-stumps, digger of ditches, drainer 
of springs and boggy places, turner-under of sunburnt 
clods, harrower of new-made fields, planter of seeds, 
looker-on of growing grain, gatherer of wheat, — ^a stu- 
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dent among lessons hiding in the tussocks, clinging to 
the tangle of briers, falling from the clouds with the 
rain-drops, germinating with seeds, squeaked out by 
field-mice, grunted by hogs, told by workers who wield 
grubbing-hoes. 



■VI. 

BUYING A SWAMP-FARM. 

IT being decided by the disputants, after the manner 
understood, that the setting apart of one day out 
of seven with a view to antipodes might have its ad- 
vantages, search for the new speculation commenced 
immediately. 

A popular newspaper is the place to look after 
"Farms for Sale." One taken by the partners was 
scanned daily, and not the least of the pleasures of 
these swamp experiences has been found in tramps 
made into all sorts of places to look after all kinds 
of properties. 

The want was a farm where land, not buildings, was 
for sale. Price was an object : it was to be so trifling 
that if the experiment became tiresome hands could be 
washed of the whole thing and no great harm done. 
Proximity and convenience of access were of impor- 
tance : to own a place that should cost half a day get- 
ting to it would quite defeat the intention of the pur- 
chase. A sickly locality was not a want : an important 
matter was to make no mistake in this direction. 

One description, received in response to a letter ad- 
dressed an advertiser, located a place six miles from 
the city. To find it, the public road was to be left at 
Smithville, and a cart-way, "which would be pointed 
out by any of the villagers,*' was to be followed two 
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miles and a quarter through the pines until the river 
was reached. The farm/ according to the description, 
contained fifty acres. The house was small. A cove 
formed one of the boundaries of the tract. Fishing 
was fine, and embraced everything in the piscatorial 
line from a roach to a shad. Boating was not to be 
excelled by the advantages of any stream in the uni- 
verse. The land would be found to respond to cultiva- 
tion. " It was a rare chance," the writer added, " to 
secure just what seemed to be required." Tuesday the 
letter was received. Saturday seemed to lag. The 
description corresponded exactly with the want. Be- 
fore the imagination loomed up boats, fishing-rods, 
nets, a sandy beach, sunsets that belong to water-views, 
upturned sod, waves big and little, weather rainy 
and sunshiny, lounging along shpre, diving into and 
breasting strong-running tides, calculating the cost of 
seed and returns in potatoes: in short, intervening 
days were lived full of fresh impulses as Spring herself. 
Saturday the place was visited. Six miles in the 
cars, two and a quarter through the odor of pines : 
hashish is not more exhilarating than is the air of 
pine woods ; judgment was half won before the way 
was three-quarters passed over; it was conquered 
entirely when a termination of the walk showed what 
the explorer determined to call Paradise the very mo- 
ment he came into possession. There was. water, — a 
great river full of it. There were steamers going 
oceanward, and steamers driving with racing speed 
towards the city. There were boats with wide-spread 
sails, drifting listlessly before the wind. There were 
anchored skiffs in which men sat quietly fishing. There 
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were hawks floating on still wing, peering with sharp 
eyes at the fishers. Life and solitude had been found 
combined. 

Places that just meet a semi-aesthetical, wholly prac- 
tical want are few : here was one. The price — what 
about the price? li the odor of the pines, the long 
and needle-carpeted walk, the views of steamers and 
fishermen and floating hawks, were things taken into 
the account, it seemed scarcely worth while to make 
inquiry : for all these a hundred thousand dollars would 
be too little, — a single thousand had been determined 
on as the maximum to be judiciously afforded. 

The price asked was not one to frighten. Certainly 
the partners had fallen on a piece of wonderful luck. 
No Saturday of Corduroy's life has ever passed more 
happily. He walked himself into a heat, and, forget- 
ful of the doctor, sat upon tree-stumps to cool down. 
He took off his clothes and swam out into the river 
until his head was seen from the shore as a speck. He 
rolled his naked body in the sand, and winked himself 
into temporary blindness before the reflections of the 
water: in short, as is to be confessed, he forgot the 
matter of fifty years. 

" Tell as honestly what came about two days later," 
suggests Broadcloth. 

" Honestly, two days later, an attack of chills and 
fever initiated itself, which knocked the aesthetics out 
of the doctors for a month, in spite of roots and qui- 
nine." 

Another experience — one not so immediately pleas- 
urable — relates with a farm described as being but a 
few minutes* walk from a station named : " value strictly 
D 7 
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in the land ; soil particularly suited to easy working ; 
price ten dollars an acre." Here was straightforward 
description. Nothing to invite, however, except price 
and proximity to station, — the latter a special recom- 
mendation. 

The few minutes of walk were taken. By the watch 
these minutes numbered just one hundred and five. 
The way was along an unshaded sandy road that had 
no bottom. The sun emulated the glare of -a glass- 
blower's furnace. The farm, ** suited to easy work- 
ing," was a sand-hill, the thirst of which evidently 
had never been satisfied. 

"And I—" 

** A by-stander not nicely versed in distinctions might 
have misinterpreted you, Broadcloth." 

Still another correspondent recommended a patch of 
brush, having a stream of water running through it, but 
without any clearing or buildings. To buy brushland 
of this character suits men alone like Mencius. A 
shelter over one's head to start with is an important 
element. To build a house takes time, and in the 
matter of cost it is likely to be found an indefinite per- 
formance. The enterprise contemplated not proposing 
to take on itself unnecessary care or undetermined ex- 
penses, the letter was given to the waste-basket. 

In a search after a farm one is not without reason 
for self-congratulation if he possess experiences. The 
partners, as is to be inferred, had plenty of them. A 
man who buys his first house owns it but a very few 
weeks before finding out that it was a mistake not 
to have locked as closely after the drains below the 
cellar-floor as at the rafters above it. Much more 
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important is it to consider the drains and rafters of a 
farm. A sub-soil of sand, to make an example, permits 
of deep furrows easily made, but it is quite as likely 
that a duck's back will hold water as that such a sub- 
soil will retain manure. Beauty of location is desirable, 
but somehow it is found to be the case that all disad- 
vantages lie not with homely places, — Rome and Pon- 
tine marsh fever are not over far apart. A farm for 
money-making is best arranged when it is found in the 
shape of an oblong square ; no room is lost, a com- 
mon lane answers for every field. It is well to have 
money-making farms flat, or only sufficiently rolling 
for drainage purposes, if grain-growing be the object ; 
a flat farm is most easily worked, and does not run 
away fertilizers that may be fed to it. Grapes do best 
on hills looking to the south and east. Cows flour- 
ish most vigorously among meadows. Children and 
squirrels are accommodated by woods. A solitary may 
wisely choose fields overhung by mountains. The 
ambitious will best grow spur, if he select a promon- 
tory that has the swarming inhabitants of a great city 
below it. 

It is common for advertisers to recommend land 
as capable of being "brought up." In like manner 
houses are capable of being furnished. A single acre 
of ground "brought up," costing one hundred dollars, 
is worth ten not brought up that are to be bought 
for the same sum ; that is, if one proposes farming 
.purely and simply as an end to money-making with as 
quick returns as possible ; it being, too, accepted that 
capital inaugurates the enterprise. Every acre of 
brought-up land possesses its proportionate value, and 
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every field of unbrought-up ground approaches or lies 
distant from this value according as work is put upon 
it : work is synonymous with value. A., for example, 
has a capital of ten thousand dollars, with which he 
buys a good hundred-acre farm. B., his neighbor, pos- 
sesses but a single thousand dollars : with this he pur- 
chases a hundred acres of poor land. A.'s farm has 
been brought up — ^by somebody. B.'s ground is to be 
brought up — by himself. Here before the observer is 
the common reciprocal of capital and labor. If A. leave 
his land where he finds it, or if he suffer it to go down, 
and if, on the contrary, B. haul muck and leaves, the 
face of the capitalist will come to show from the 
shoulders of the latter as surely as it will leave the neck- 
bones of the former. Bringing up a farm means work, 
means making head and hands take the place of 
capital, means making ten thousand out of one thou- 
sand dollars, means all that which is the difference 
between the man who comes to ease and position and 
him who never comes to anything, — means, finally, that 
the man who mouths at capital is either ass, sluggard, 
or knave. 

To get recreation out of a swamp may be no difficult 
thing; corn is another matter. Bottom-land, how- 
ever, is the place for corn ; swamp is the lowest bottom 
of bottom-land. Single rule of three settles the prob- 
lem : multiply this by that, and divide by the other. 
What you divide by is a figure representing the amount 
of drainage done upon the place; every tile, every 
ditch, lowers the divisor. Do enough work, and the 
divisor becomes nil; bottom of bottom has changed to 
bottom ; no sum of comparison remains to be figured. 
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But tiling and ditching require consideration. Does 
a man want to tile and ditch? If he be a poor man, 
has he brains sufficient to understand that tiling and 
ditching mean making daily deposits in a reliable 
savings-bank that has never yet been known to de- 
fault a dividend-time ? Has a tiler and ditcher whim 
enough to laugh at the complainings of his stomach 
until the bread is grown that shall fill it ? Has he 
understanding enough of the imperative demands of 
old age to crucify himself a little in the days of youth ? 

Bringing up a farm means a present spent for the pur- 
chase of a future. A farm capable of being " brought 
up" is like a store lacking shelves. A purchaser or 
renter is not to overlook shelves. It is not to be left 
unconsidered that bringing up is synonymous with mud, 
muck, corn-stalks, litter, leaves, horses to trample, hogs 
to wallow, cows to be fed in pens, house-slops to be 
saved, rains to rot and nitrogenize, lime to haul, rye to 
cut down and plough under, clover-sods to make when 
the want is v/heat : in short, if to make a home and 
fortune be the object, it is self-denial, human sweat, 
and the use of mind. 

In the case of the present experience the partners 
had neither the matter of home nor fortune to con- 
sider: these had already been come by, to a degree 
that satisfied, in the grubbing of other fields. The 
partners knew exactly what was what, but so there was 
something new Corduroy was fully satisfied, and Broad- 
cloth did not concern himself to care about the matter 
particularly one way or the other. Broadcloth pro- 
fessing to be something of a philosopher, it was argued 
that he ought to find himself comfortable anywhere, 
7* 
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even if he did not. Cotduroy was firm in the faith 
that the sky is no farther away from a ditch than from 
a river. The want was fully understood : it was an 
antipodes; something the very reverse of a matted 
floor ; a cabin in place of a house, simple men to sub- 
stitute the profound, swains instead of citizens, bunks 
in lieu of beds, little to eat in exchange for croquettes 
and pate de foie gras, — in a word, anything that would 
do a part in saving Broadcloth from becoming lost 
among books and sofas, and give to Corduroy fresh 
tastes of the simple experiences so loved and valued 
by him. 

Many Saturdays had brought many glorious tramps ; 
some eventides had been spent under trees with the 
veritable tramp himself; his pot had been eaten from, 
sympathy had been stirred up for him, if as well, at times, 
contempt. Much had been learned of an improvidence 
that separates bags of corn from winter-time, and of 
the absence of a common sense which fences men oflf 
from evil. Legs had tired, true, but muscles had 
grown firmer ; the cubic inches of air that entered the 
lungs had increased in number by ten ; Broadcloth was 
beginning to discover occasional sparks of the old self. 

One day there came into the oflfice a man of odd 
language. "He understood," he said, "that a farm 
was wanted ; that the requirement was a cheap place ; 
that the partners were quite willing to be cheated ; that 
they professed to be able to take care of themselves. * ' 

"Yes,** was the answer of Corduroy, for partner and 
self. 

^ "Your man's before you,'* was the reply of the 
genius of odd language. "I have a place that has 
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become to me an unmitigated nuisance; it is a per- 
fectly worthless piece of flat brushland ; it has on it a 
twopenny house, a barn that will no doubt be found 
capable of holding all that can be grown about its 
neighborhood for the next hundred years ; there is a 
clearing of a few acres ; there is a price that will be 
found to be anything that anybody can be found rash 
enough to offer." 

" A disappointed Vinelander, I am sure." That was 
a mistake, however. The man was a city merchant, 
and had in some way become inveigled into ownership 
of the place through a trade. His disgust lay in 
tenants. *' See here," he said, in the course of a con- 
versation that followed, " there is not to be found in 
the whole swamp-region of New Jersey a poor man with 
energy and wit enough to allow himself to be helped." 

I hinted that we happened to be acquainted with the 
country. 

''Acquainted or no acquainted," said the odd man, 
'*I want to get so far clear of my ownership in the 
State that I shall never again hear even so much as its 
name. Do you want to make an offer ?" 

Cranks and crank things are commonly not unworthy 
of being looked into : the ^^ nuisance^ ^ is identical with 
the farm which showed the big ungathered corn-crop 
on the ist of November, 1880, and with the "bog 
covering desolation" where the publisher is supposed 
to have stumbled on the doctor. 

What follows, written in the present tense, belongs 
to the days of the farm-making. Had it not been for 
the incident of the evening spent with the publisher. 
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no doubt the unrolled manuscript would have remained 
quietly in its pigeon-hole until that time when every- 
body's desk is rid, in turn, of its rubbish and accumu- 
lations by strange hands. 

" Six or eight times/* said the Scrivener, referring to 
the strip for which, he had just made out the papers, 
*' the land has changed owners in as many years.** 

**It is good for nothing,*' I replied. 

The Scrivener shrugged his shoulders. "A cat- 
bird," he said, "couldn't live upon it." 

*• A thing not at all to be wondered at,*' I told him, 
"seeing that a bird is a tenant which can neither 
plough nor water." 

The Scrivener was as well a surveyor. He suggested 
that the watering part would be found already pretty 
well attended to ; said something about a boat. 

" People around here," I asked, "consider the strip 
worthless?" The smile that spread over the counte- 
nance of the man of pens was expressive. 

"I had been looking a whole year," I told him, 
"for a piece of barren with just such a reputation." 
In the judgment of the writer of my deed, one man at 
least in the world had what he wanted. 

The strip of brush about which we were talking — a 
strip now not at all unworthily dignified by the name 
of farm — lies back in the barrens midway between two 
certain stations on the main line of the West Jersey 
Railway, being just a mile and a half from either. The 
place is one of a multitude of similar properties scat- 
tered through Brushland ; places held by people lack- 
ing tact or energy to render them remunerative, or 
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even at all self-supporting. To buy them takes very 
little money. 

My freehold contains just forty-two acres. As the 
lay of the land is concerned, the back of the hand is 
not flatter. The place, at the time of purchase, was 
swampy to a degree that rendered the warning of the 
Scrivener no unnecessary caution : in going over it, 
one had to wade. Of this land about a seventh part 
had been cleared; the other six-sevenths, a strip of 
about six acres of fair timber excepted, was covered 
with such a confusion of briers and such conglomerated 
masses of things pretty and ugly that, for practical 
purposes, it would be difficult to imagine a tract of 
equal size showing to greater disadvantage. As to 
the fences, they were worse than none ; there was not 
a whole panel on the place. 

My nearest neighbor is a German. I made his ac- 
quaintance while engaged in digging holes here and 
there over the farm in a study of its sub-soil and of the 
capabilities of the place to be made drier. 

"Kein gut: gut Hir nichts,** said the neighbor, re- 
moving a monstrous meerschaum from a capacious 
mouth and emitting a volume of smoke that would have 
done no discredit to a respectable-sized river-tug. 
**She vorth no money; nobodies be able to make die 
speise out of her." 

I had no idea then what a clever and useful friend I 
was afterwards to find in the little bloused man who 
puffed his pipe so vigorously before me, or undoubtedly 
I should have given more heed to his remarks. But 
what is "kein gut*' to one man may be wholly good 
to another. The holes and the observations had dis- 
/ 
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covered to me what evidently the neighbor had not 
found out. I had learned of great capability lying in 
the ground. I had solidly verified what before I was 
pretty well satisfied about. In a single morning was 
outlined a picture which to-day stands very nearly 
completed. 

And what I saw in outline was this. A tract of land 
made up of soil in desirable variety and particularly 
suited to easy cultivation after being properly prepared, 
most of it underlaid by a sub-soil of white clay that, 
while now it served only the purpose of keeping the 
place wet, would, when judiciously utilized, be a means 
of preserving to the last vestige of profit every pound 
of fertilizer put upon the farm. I saw six acres of 
healthy wood constituting a screen against the north 
winds, and affording as well not only reliable assurance 
of firewood for as many years as it should be reason- 
ably economized, but offering as many rails as accident 
should break or nature rot. I saw a situation upon a 
road of such construction as to promise almost as much 
for winter as for summer. I saw a little homestead not 
inconvenient to the railway-station. I saw through a 
break in the brush the spire of a village church. I saw 
here and there, belonging to energetic neighbors, fields 
fairly full of things that feed men and brutes. Run- 
ning through the boundary bit of wood I saw a stream 
in which lay adaptability for required drainage. I saw, 
on coming to the buildings, a five-room house, weather- 
boarding and roofing in capital condition, underpinning 
of honest oak : all as good as though brought to a rela- 
tionship only yesterday. I saw a barn suited to the 
purposes of the farm, — stalls for two horses, pens for 
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COW and pigs, room for a wagon and for the storage 
of working-utensils, a mow for hay, and a side-loft for 
grain. In short, I saw everywhere about me instru- 
ments that needed only to be used to give results. 

But I did not see a situation that commended itself 
to Broadcloth. No Mount Lycseus furnished place for 
the dilettante from which to pipe to Pan. The stream 
running through the belt of woodland is in no sense an 
Oria ; unless, indeed, one find himself poet enough to 
be able with imagination to transport the whole affair to 
Spain. Foliage was everywhere, but Broadcloth could 
not be constrained to admit that there was anything to 
remind of Vallombrosa : the partner could never have 
gotten his eyes shut fast enough for that. " A muck- 
patch," is what he called the place. 

I will not, however, discredit my stream to the ex- 
tent of presenting it as being entirely without attrac- 
tions. I have never seen the poorest-made ditch that 
bad. There are certain gum-trees, so old as to seem 
born with the region, that lean very lovingly over the 
water. The wild grape, judging from the abundance 
of the vine, seems to find the cool and moisture no dis- 
agreeable companions. Here and there, mouldering 
back into the elements, is the half-decayed trunk of 
some long-ago over-blown pine, its punk light not less 
illuminative of lessons than is that argand flame under 
which Broadcloth pores over the lonianisms of Anax- 
agoras. I meet very often at my stream families of 
rabbits which have burrows somewhere about its hanks. 
Having gotten quite well acquainted with these fami- 
lies, I have come to enjoy much pleasure in studying 
their habits and in inviting their confidence. Only 
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the other day one of the buns allowed me to take it 
into my hands. It was a rebuke to the treachery of 
mankind to watch the half-confiding, half-doubting 
look of the mother-rabbit as she crouched at a safe 
distance. With caresses to the offspring and soft 
words to the parent, I offered assurances of privileges 
and safety in the retreat. I think sometimes the poor 
things catch understanding of what I mean and are 
grateful. But, when I am away from the farm, rabbit- 
skins accumulate in the room occupied by a son of my 
tenant. "The rabbits," the boy says, "eat up all the 
sweet-potato sprouts and young cabbage." 

I see, too, in my stream a great many minnows. One 
may study muscular capability in watching the silver- 
sided things as in their gambols they shoot here and there 
with the quickness of thought. I turn boy not infre- 
quently, and angle for the fish with a bent pin. I spec- 
ulate, as I sit in the quiet, about the bent pins that seem 
nowadays, sooner or later, to hook the most of men. 

I was particularly struck on the occasion of my first 
visit to the farm — ^jungle it then was — by the number of 
roses seen growing about the place. I incline, indeed, 
to think that out of the influence exerted by these wild 
beauties came the thorough examination which exposed 
the virtues of the tract and made me its owner. I was 
familiar enough with the language of the symbologist 
to have ears for what the flowers had to say, ^^ Let not 
yourself be deceived^ Turn where I would, the em- 
blem was before me. I utilized the dryads. I pulled 
them out of their beds. I weighed in the scales of 
my experience the character of soil that clung to the 
roots. I decided that success lay in the place. 
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At the back-door of the kitchen-part of my little 
farm-house there is now an arbor formed of these wild 
roses, a grape-vine intertwining with them, under the 
shade of which the children of the farmer gather on 
hot mornings to play. There is a very practical pur- 
pose served by this arbor. Directly back of a window, 
from which the foliage shuts off the afternoon sun, is 
the house-well, the water of which, if not made sweeter 
by the presence of so much bloom, is at least the cooler 
for the protection. I am often at this well with the 
children. I make it a rule never to have less than two 
or three stories for the greedy ears when on a visit to 
the farm. Sometimes, when the telling of a long tale 
has made me dry, I put my head into the bucket and 
keep it there for so long a draught that the farmer's 
wife grows uneasy. Only the other day I overheard 
her whisper to her husband that * 'landlord would 
surely some day burst himself.'' When, however, 
after one of these long drinks, I meet the inquiring 
eyes of the children as I wipe the dripping water from 
my face, I set them agog for a sight by telling 
them that the very richest thing in all the world is said 
to live at the bottom of a well, and that I look to see 
if the bucket has brought any of it up. After a long 
search, seeing as little as the drinker, the children 
giggle, and think no doubt that landlord is a funny 
man. 

The well at Brushland is primitive to the last degree. 
The bucket is not only moss-covered, but it is moss 
half-way through. The farmer thinks a new one badly 
needed : quarter at least of the water is lost in draw- 
ing before the bucket reaches the bench. But then the 

8 
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farmer has never drunk of Aganippe's well. The 
farmer prefers the tin cup bought of the peddler to the 
moss-edged chalice greened by the art of Ceres. The 
farmer occasionally ventures on a suggestion as to the 
conveniences of pumps. He hoards up patterns col- 
lected at the village store, and descants with much 
show of practicality on the relative matters of merit 
and price. But about pumps landlord and tenant 
never agree. 

Whenever by any sophistry of conclusion I can per- 
suade nature that she is thirsty, I hasten away to my 
well, — that is, when in its neighborhood. Cold water 
is cheap at Bnishland farm. We never buy any ice ; 
never in any way refrigerate the well ; somebody, how- 
ever, or something, attends to the matter : the spring 
is always inviting. I have cold water in town, but then 
I have the care of looking after the matter : at least bills 
that pertain to cold water have to be looked after. In 
the country a waste of bucketsful is no extravagance ; 
in town ice-water is measured by the goblet. So 
much, indeed, is the well at Brushland a luxury that I 
count the interest it pays as part of the percentage on 
my investment. I waste, however, no arguments to show 
the thing in any such light to the tenant. Not only do 
I like to feel the luxurious God-given nectar running 
into my throat, but I like to throw down and pull up 
the well-bucket. I enjoy listening to the splash and 
drip. First is unlatched the hickory catch, a rough 
enough fixture in the case of Brushland well, looking 
as if it had come in with civilization, or as if a stray 
Hessian on retreat from Red Bank had stopped for a 
moment and with dull sword hacked it from a wayside 
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log. The roller free, down goes the bucket with a 
whang. When, on such occasions, the farmer is by, he 
commonly volunteers the remark that the whang means 
the last of the bucket. But the last has not come yet. 
True it is that the whang makes the moss fly, and when 
one looks down the well he is made to regret that 
** truth'* should not be in the place of the moss : of the 
latter he sees plenty, and sees it without difficulty. 
Next comes the drawing up : first an easy turn or two 
of the roller as it gathers the slack; now a sudden 
strain ; a slip of the chain as it arranges itself: creak, 
creak, creak, — ^I tell my tenant he must humor me 
about the singing roller, I make it up by not inter- 
fering in any way with the axles of the farm-wagon. 
*' The wagon is yours,'* I say, " the well is mine. Let 
us agree to disagree." The tenant laughs. He thinks, 
I am sure, that town people are an odd lot. Season 
after season the roller goes on with its song; season 
after season the ears of its owner hold themselves sim- 
ple enough to enjoy the singing. Creak, creak, — the 
tramp, trudging along the dusty road, hears the sound 
and turns back; of our plenty and our coolness we 
have not the heart to deny him. 

Happily on Brushland farm there is no thistle. 
Thistle stands for "misanthropy." It is harder to 
get thistle out of an overrun field than vapors out of a 
bilious temperament. Like the affliction it emblems, 
thistle is a plant that not only brings distress to him 
in whose soil it has sprung up, but is a carrier of dis- 
comfort over a neighborhood. A man cursed with the 
^' misanthropic" thistle must speedily root out the weed 
or expect to be rooted out himself. It was a negative 
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recommendation that no thistle was to be seen about 
the place. 

There was, however, periwinkle, — plenty of it. My 
eye first lighted on the creeper as I stooped in the 
shade of a clump of silver-maples to consider how best 
might be done away with the multitudinous suckers 
seen springing up everywhere. Plant of plants, O 
periwinkle, art thou for consecrated ground 1 creep- 
ing, creeping, creeping, among the graves. The peri- 
winkle made me forget all about the maples ; at fifty a 
man has grown sensitive to the hints of nature. 

The Magnolia glauca, — this is a plentiful tree in the 
Jersey flats. On Brushland farm there were quite a 
number of them. To a man selfishly ambitious, and 
rich enough to afford the monitor, a farm producing 
nothing else than magnolias would prove no bad in- 
vestment. *' How vain and childish he who courts the 
ear of a crowd to get his name upon its tongue /' ' What 
the emblem has come from I do not trouble myself 
to inquire ; but in the original Mencius there is nothing 
better. "While there is a magnolia- tree upon the 
place,'* I said to myself, '*I shall find self-respect able 
to climb above him who unwisely praises or unjustly 
reviles me." I have saved from the axe many mag- 
nolias. 

Buttercup was a plentiful crop. Along the inside of 
the tumble-down fences, among paths leading in and 
out of the brush, defiantly close to the chamber-win- 
dows of the home, the suggestive garb showed itself. 
On the emblem of the buttercup even Broadclofh 
moralizes. "It is not in aesthetics," says the partner, 
" to put aside the attractiveness of yellow. A buttercup 
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interests the eye. A buttercup close to a human cheek 
sets it aflame with that yellow blaze which is hotter than 
red." 

" But the root — the thing which is itself the essence 
of the buttercup?" 

"The emblem is most fit," says Broadcloth. " It 
is not to be denied that it is symbolic of that per- 
sistent flame which burned to a crisp the conscience of 
Aristippus." 

" We will let buttercup grow," I said. 

Broadcloth expressed surprise. 

*'What more profitable in the way of a result," I 
suggested, answering the look, ** than an emblem re- 
minding one of weakness ? No need have we on earth 
greater than to be kept in mind of ourselves. * Be- 
warcy will prove our richest crop. We have occasion 
to beware of a hundred things, — of mistakes in judg- 
ment, of false philosophies, of forgetting the glory of 
unselfishness, of overlooking the great question. What 
for ? of a hundred other things." 

Broadcloth, even in his most amiable mood, is not 
without a share of sarcasm. He would ** read me," he 
said, "when we got home, an interesting story about a 
certain Abelard now lying in the cemetery of Pere 
La Chaise, whose grave is said to have been dug after 
some fashion by a buttercup." 

** No man is equally strong all over." That is what 
I thought : it is not, however, what I answered. 

Of the laurel there was such abundance that one 

had need to practise caution that he might get from 

among them with a whole coat. Treachery y of which 

the bush is an emblem, is well typified in it. The 

8* 
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green, cool-looking leaves invite, but let not the turn- 
ings and twistings of the rootlets be unconsidered : they 
balk one at every step. 

On the east side of the farm is the clearing alluded 
to ; now, however, without its frame of brush. Here 
^ the ox-eye daisy was found flourishing by the million ; 
there was literally no end of them : they made a car- 
pet that covered the whole field. ''Look you dare," 
said my German neighbor, keeping the pipe out of his 
mouth long enough to allow his tongue to express the 
hopelessness of the situation, " der Hebe Gott selbst 
can nicht get clear mit her. I mows and burns her 
every year, but she come back every next year. She 
make der teppich * every wheres. ' ' 

The " teppich" had a forbidding look, as I had to 
admit. But for encouragement of the symbol made 
of the weed by the poets, I fear I should have been 
overcome by its threatening. As it was, I gave myself 
a moment's entertainment and the neighbor a not un- 
profitable suggestion by taking out my pencil and 
writing upon a shingle I happened to be carrying the 
single word, "Geduld.*'f 

" Bitte, und vos means dat ?" asked the neighbor. 

"It is," I said, " the symbol — die Ausdruckung — of 
the teppich : by * patience' the Frau can clean her 
dirtiest table-cloth." 

The neighbor, if one may judge by facial expression, 
had 'accidentally met with the solution to a problem 
that had been bothering him. " Lieber Gott !" he said, 
putting out his brawny hand, ** dat is shust vas I wanted 

• A carpet. f Patience. 
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to find out. Sie haben recht : to-morrow I tries again 
dat huckleberry-swamp." 

I took dinner that first day with the German : he 
came back to the brush, after a somewhat lengthy ab- 
sence, on purpose to invite me, having left, no doubt, 
with the husbandly intention of a consultation with 
the Frau. At the Mittagsessen I quite astonished the 
neighbor by preferring bacon to chicken; neither did 
the Frau seem able to understand it. " She gut/* said 
the wife, **alles gesund ; kein gaps.** 

I explained that zest lay in newness ; that to a man 
who ate chicken almost every day, a slice of corn-fed 
bacon was worth all the fowls of a barn-yard. 

"Das pig gut," said mine host, "aber wir takes 
chicken ; plenty pig, wenig chicken." 

The neighbor pressed on me a beer-glass of red 
wine made from his own grapes, and which was so 
palatable and refreshing as to have proved the inaugu- 
ration of a nice little yard of a hundred vines which 
now flourishes on my own acres side by side with those 
vines grown by himself: the situation is an accidental 
half-acre, and is the only patch on the tract having 
any suitability for the purpose of grape-growing. The 
yard is doing well, however, and promises to give me 
in another season from this writing not only fruit but 
some wine. 

"You are a comfortably fixed family," I said, push- 
ing back my chair from the much-enjoyed dinner. 
" If you owe no man money, your farm is on Olympus." 

The neighbor failed to catch the meaning of the 
last word. 
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" Greater than the god of the mountain is the debt- 
free farmer of the brush. The god is servile to a god 
greater than himself; a debt- free farmer personifies inde- 
pendence. On the rock of Caucasus Jupiter rivets 
down a Prometheus, but among the loose soil of the 
brush there is no place in which to fix a rivet. Unrest 
marks the places of the mighty ; in retiracy are peace 
and content." 

The Frau, after a significant stare, took the wine- 
pitcher from the table and carried it into the kitchen. 
It was not the wine, however : the intoxication lay in 
the glorious morning passed in the free out-doors with 
nature. I ask myself a hundred times on these occa- 
sions, if to such influences I be not idiocratic. I must 
confess to the drunkenness of an inebriate. I sing songs 
to imaginary dryads. I speak orations to tree-frogs 
and tadpoles. I lie flat upon my back and burn in the 
sun. I climb trees and risk breaking arms and legs by 
dropping from limb to limb. I grub with great hoes 
until my hands are blisters, and then spoil plasters by 
pampering the hands. 

** In short — " interrupts the partner. 

** Never mind the ' in short,* dear Broadcloth : slip- 
ping out of the uniform of seriousness, we get into habil- 
iments of cheerfulness; sacrificing coined gold that 
flows from the mint, we secure to ourselves diamonds 
which come from the atmosphere." 

"Alack!" suggests the partner, "they have no sale 
at any lapidary." 

" But then, dear Broadcloth, making us so rich that 
we have no occasion to offer goods for sale to any- 
body." 
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Like Broadcloth, like men generally. Writing to- 
day out of an inspiration flowing into me from a yes- 
terday spent with nature, I feel myself wearied and dis- 
gusted with the formalities of sofa-life. Shall I hang 
forever by Broadcloth ? Shall I deny myself a more 
constant intercourse with the God because that the 
partner holds by a cushion ? How meaningless seem 
the every-day speculations of men when one has got 
far enough away to be out of the confusion begotten 
of the noise ! What a deception seems to lie in meas- 
uring the uses of life by percentages of bonds and 
stocks ! 

Broadcloth agains interrupts, to suggest that he has 
no fault to find with what his partner seems able to do 
when the mood leads to Third Street. 

Broadcloth is right. Money is identical with a 
fowler's snare; it gets a man under; it holds and 
baffles him ; it commonly results in a wrung neck. 

"Vos for, mister, you comes into de brush?" It is 
ray entertainer who interrupts a train of thought be- 
gotten of Broadcloth's thrust. 

** Well," I said, hardly knowing what reply to make 
the honest questioner, " I come with an idea of find- 
ing out more than I know about the bigness living in 
little things." 

The neighbor scratched his head. * * Vos you mean ?' * 
he asked. " Any ting like der apple and der cider dot 
nobody know vere him come from?" 

"Yes," I said, *' that indeed, and more than that : 
what there is in a piece of pig when a man is hungry; 
and what there is in a drink from a swamp ditch when 
the tongue is sticking to the roof of the mouth ; and 
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what there is in a three-legged stool when you have 
done a walk of twenty miles ; and what there is in 
having a good liver even if you have no money ; and 
what it is to have a pair of legs when the arms have 
been shot off; and what it is to have a good eye when 
the other has gone blind." 

"Yaw! I understand something apout him," ac- 
quiesces my host. " Here I has mine farm. In der 
vinter-time, nichts ; in der summer, everyting. Him 
a little farm, but when I treats him right him show him- 
self pig." 

What pleasant hours have I spent with this simple 
man ! I sit upon his cellar-steps and we drink home- 
made wine and eat raw sweet potatoes together. He 
was once a cooper at Leipsic, and later worked about 
the big tun at Heidelberg. He has not been so un- 
observant but what he can tell me of the Molkencur, 
about the glories of the walk to Wolfsbrunnen, and 
about the Philosophenweg. Not least of all, he has 
filled the glasses of the students. 

"Often enough made them weak in the knees?" I 
suggested, in response to some stories told me at the 
Mittagsessen this particular noon. 

I have learned that it is not wise to reflect on wine 
in the presence of a German ; he esteems and treats 
the God-gift becomingly. My bloused friend rebelled 
at the insinuation. " Lieber Gott," he said, "how a 
ding makes a man and no makes him?" 

I attempted to explain, but the neighbor quickly 
interrupted, " Der wein him gut: him makes der man 
feels pig, makes him feels rich. How a ding makes a 
man both strong and veak?" 
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**The good honest life of the vine that you have 
given me," I said, "does good and never harm. I 
wish everybody had so healthy a cellar as yourself." 

** Der cellar, yaw : der cellar gut, he sair dry ; mans 
might sleep in mine cellar." 

" I allude," I said, ** to the wine. The unalcoholic 
contents of your barrel have already determined me 
on having a vineyard of my own." 

" Yaw, der wein him gut, I trinks him every day : 
ven him run out die spigot him run in at der bung." 

"You mean that the vine fills the emptied barrel?" 

** Lieber Gott ! der vine ? Nine ; I fills him mine- 
self, and I trinks him mineself: der vine him stays 
out mit der field." 

"But wine comes out of the vine?" 

"Him comes out der vine? Nine: him comes 
out der grape : ven a man no have any grape, him no 
have any wein." 

Although the neighbor could see no wine in the 
wood, his judgment I find most excellent on subjects 
that pertain to the rearing of the vine : I stand in- 
debted to him for many valuable hints. 

* * * " Where are you going ?" I asked, as, regard- 
less enough of formality to suit all around, he started 
from his table, shouldering a grubbing- hoe that stood 
in the corner. " Not off to the huckleberry-patch, eh ?" 

" Yaw ! yaw ! I goes nach der huckleberry-patch. 
I no waits till to-morrow. Gott sei dank 1 but I shows 
him dis afternoon die Geduld." 

* * * The neighbor trudged towards his swamp, I 
towards my periwinkle. His satisfaction for the rest 
of the day was to be found in demolishing bushes; 
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mine, in meditating among periwinkle. For a time at 
least we were dividing a full man. 

* * * What a soft couch is made by thick-set peri- 
winkle ! by contrast one thinks of the bottom board of 
a coffin. 

"So hard, so unyielding," suggests Broadcloth. 

** Yet, dear partner, so unfelt, so incapable of tiring." 

Broadcloth was off among the Positivists. *' Peri- 
winkle," says the partner, ** drinking at the fountain 
of a dead heart, making a man over in spite of him- 
self into a lot of rubbishy leaves and stems." 

" Nature's law, dear Broadcloth. Right, because it 
is common law. No evil, because it comes to every 
man. Not an evil, it is necessarily a good. Being a 
good, it is a thing to be courted. We are to welcome 
periwinkle when the time comes."* 

*' Corduroy and Broadcloth are to bid each other a 
good -by." There was the trace of a tear in the part- 
ner's eye as he extended his hand. 

'* We will lose nothing of the present, dear partner. 
We had best not wrangle any more ; time is too short 
and love is too sweet." 

Broadcloth did not catch the end of the remark : he 
was off in a brown study. " Who can understand it ?" 
he asked, looking up after a time. 

"I understand it," I said, **and can give it to you 
in a nut-shell. Upon your shoulders I have been carried 
through Anaximenes's Air, through Heraclitus's Fire, 
into and out of Anaxagoras's Mind, among the Sphere 
of Xenophanes, have bobbed heads with Deraocritus 
over Sensation, have passed from Socratism to Neo- 
Platonism over and through the Cyrenaics, have found 
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out the meaning of Christ, and, most important of all, 
have come to know myself/' 

The look of surprise given by the partner was not, 
perhaps, to be wondered at. *' You've grown learned," 
he said. 

'* Would to heaven. Broadcloth, things were as plain 
to your erudition as they are to my simplicity ! There 
is a God. Proof of the existence of God lies in the 
fact that there is everywhere about us evidence of design. 
There is no designed thing that has not its designer. 
If there be a God, we have been made by him. If we 
have been made by him, he owns us. If he own us, our 
duty is to him. If our duty be to him, the fulfilment of 
it is correspondence with law. Correspondence with 
law is attainment to happiness. Here is my nut-shell." 

"Law and Religion are identical?" 

** Yes ; not forgetting that we are speaking of the kx 

"Socratically you make your conclusions of none 
effect, seeing that these apply as well to brutes as to 
men." 

'* This is just where it is, dear partner. A man differs 
from a brute in being a receptacle used by the God 
after a manner similar to that by which eyes, ears, 
taste, and touch are used by the individuality of mortals. 
Understand this, and you apprehend the Christ ; com- 
prehend it, and you have become master of a knowl- 
edge of yourself. The chief end of man is to carry 
forward the will of the God. Not to be occupied by 
the God is to be nothing different from a brute."* 

» See •• Two Thousand Years After." 
E ^ 9 
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I lay down upon the periwinkle and looked into the 
sky. The meaning of life ! Who is poet enough to 
feel and know the earth, the heavenliness of the earth, 
the omnipresence of the soul of Good ? Once in my 
own life I was in heaven for the space of time it takes a 
rose-tree to make and lose its bloom. It is now many 
years ago. A boy just springing into manhood had 
been sick for weary months. Shut up in an almost 
airless, quite sunless room, he had seen for a long time 
none but sad, anxious faces ; water had been doled out 
by the teaspoonful, an exhausted frame had been 
weighed down and almost smothered out of life by 
masses of bedclothes, strength was drained by long- . 
continued sweats. Then there came an out-going. 
Who shall describe the world as it is seen by a conva- 
lescent poet ? I was a poet : alas ! it was but for a day. 
What draughts of air were given the parched lungs ! 
How the boy threw himself upon the ground, drinking 
nectar side by side with bullocks ! How he clutched up 
worms out of the mud, kissing them and hailing them 
as brothers ! How he courted the grand sun, tearing 
open his shirt-front, waiting not to unloose it, that the 
loved warmth might get close to his heart ! How in 
defiance of doctors and friends he rowed his boat at 
night upon the river, that he might be sure of once 
again seeing the sheen of the stars 1 Heaven, indeed, 
was then understood to have a place on earth. Alas ! 
what is the matter with human senses, that they cannot 
behold that which is about them ? Health and lusti- 
ness gradually came back. Hour by hour, day by day, 
the mortal grew stronger, — grew earthier. Little by 
little eyes dimmed, ears lost acuteness, sensation dulled. 
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Little by little the sights and the sounds and the sweet 
uses of nature went back into themselves. Yes, a lo- 
cation of heaven is known to me. I have lived in 
Elysium all the time it takes a rose-tree to make and 
lose a bloom. 

Was it the periwinkle that brought thronging about 
me so many memories ? There was before me a vivid 
image of another place, where periwinkle grows over a 
half-sunken grave and where the shade of maples rests 
on a dead past. 

— Fifty : fifty years are a good many to live ; it is 
nearly twenty more than the average. Until thirty a 
man is to be excused if he do nothing but eat, grow, 
and reproduce himself. Thirty is the life of the ani- 
mal ; animals are born, perform functions, die. — But 
when thirty years have passed, then the meaning 
changes. — And to-day: to-day is a fiftieth anniver- 
sary. Out of all these fifty years have come — what ? 

" There is another side, that you may not understand 
so well," hints Broadcloth: "frozen clods; stones; 
great rocks ; avalanches thundering into valleys, merci- 
lessly burying women and children ; volcanoes opening 
their brazen throats, belching forth fire that shows 
hell within the sphere, even if heaven be upon its sur- 
face ; earthquakes engulfing cities, mocking at the cries 
of men ; deluges sweeping living things from a conti- 
nent.*' 

** But I do understand it, partner. A frozen clod is 
nature's means of pulverizing soil. Stones and great 
rocks are contributions to the foundations of houses 
and temples. An avalanche is an act that tends to the 
equalization of mountain and valley. Volcanoes and 
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earthquakes pertain to disturbance in the equilibrium. 
Does a man live in the valley but of his own will ? 
Does he set up a habitation by the side of a volcano 
save out of stubbornness ? Does he not lie indolently 
upon a couch, wondering at the cruelties of Providence, 
when the call is for drill-holes in the earth ? Replace 
the word Providence by the term Law, and" you not 
only have got into yourself the common sense of the 
matter, but, what is even better, you have become rid 
of all doubt concerning what seem to be the too fre- 
quent exceptions to the loving-kindness of a Creator. 
It is to bore holes. Broadcloth, — to bore holes." 



POSSESSION. 

A SATURDAY quickly succeeding that referred to 
in the previous chapter brought the owner into 
possession of his "speculation.** 

Possession of property signifies attention to it. An 
ochre-colored shingle upon a roof, contrasted with one 
that is gray, makes a restful pause for the eye ; such 
a contrast is seen by a passer, and is enjoyed by him. 
An ochre-colored or gray shingle that has a rot-hole in 
it lets cold water on the ease of its owner, and inter- 
feres markedly, as he is concerned, with the poetry 
showing in the harmony. Possession of things and 
conciousness of rot-holes are identical. It was not to 
be expected that a swamp-farm should be found with- 
out rot-holes. 

The present Saturday implied facing a possession that 
needed a very immediate practical attention. The 
place was. paid for. The deed was recorded. The 
doctor stood in the road, looking at the purchase. 

"The idea,'* suggested Broadcloth, referring back 
to a matter that had been talked about, *' is a lesson 
for poor patients who herd in alleys, spending their 
time in railing at capitalists and Providence ; a second, 
one for overworked professional people ; the third, 
recreation, health, and profit for the firm. The out- 
look is promising, — wonderfully promising.** 
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Divested of the charm of proprietary glaze, and in- 
vested by the sarcasm lying in the partner's reflections, 
the day threatened to have rain in it. In the fore- 
ground of the property was the road-fence. A fence ? 
No, not that : a broken line of half and whole posts, 
each one leaning at its own angle ; rails twisted, gnarled, 
broken, directed towards varying points of the horizon. 
Back of the overthrown fence were an orchard, a garden, 
a little house, a barn, the "teppich* '-covered clearing, 
brambles, brush, and swamp. 

The orchard had certainly antiquity on its side. 
Bent over, hoary with moss, wrinkled in bark, knotted 
and twisted of limb, an only promise lay in the fer- 
tilizing quality of a mould which every individual tree 
was engaged in converting itself into. The garden 
symbolized a sluggard : the crop covering its face con- 
sisted of briers interspersed with spindle corn-stalks of 
some previous year's growth. The house had its in- 
side exposed through open windows, the shutters of two 
of them swagging on single hinges ; the door was wide 
open ; the gate of the yard-paling lay in a puddle 
of mud at the side of the road ; no smoke ascended 
from the chimney; the premise was empty of occu- 
pants. A look at the barn offered nothing more en- 
couraging: it had doors, good doors, but the latch 
holding them was a fence-rail. Opening these doors 
and entering, it was found, not that the poetry of the 
other Saturday was absent, but that it was pretty well 
covered up by the staves of old barrels, rotting strips 
of bagging, and putrid turnips, together with sweet 
potatoes in a state of semi-emulsion. The place was 
out of doors; that was an undeniable fact; entirely 
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too much out of doors, considering that to h'ght a fire is 
an instinct with tramps and boys. 

Back of the barn and around it was brush ; brush is 
what everybody called it. What it was has been told 
in the previous chapter. Let a name be derived from 
vernacular of aesthetic or grubber, it was not at any rate, 
^s has been suggested, what farmers are commonly 
found willing to buy. Muck and mire lay hidden 
among the bushes, — the first not without its value, the 
latter an offence. In short, looking at the tenantless 
house and barn, at the brier-covered garden, at the 
gate lying in the mud, at the brush and at the wet, * 
there was a moment in which a story about a certain 
white elephant passed over the possessor's conscious- 
ness ; a moment in which he inclined to think the 
former owner not so much of a crank as he had seemed 
to be. It was a remark of BrSadcloth, as the kid gloves 
were pulled off, that an antipodes had assuredly been 
found. 

To own a place or to be owned by a place ; that is 
a kind of a *' to be or not to be.*' The owner of the 
elephant quickly found that the elephant owned him. 
What was to be done by a man in a black coat with" 
mouldering apple-trees? with a garden symbolizing the 
sluggard ? with open windows and no hinges to hold up 
the shutters ? with a barn-floor disgusting to eyes and 
nostrils? with broken-down fences? with brush and 
wet? with undug muck? Human nature is human 
nature, in spite of aesthetics and pluck. Corduroy was 
momentarily overcome; recreation had departed out 
of recreation : mire was mire. 

* * * Brain is what any doctor would indicate as the 
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primary want in such a premise. Corduroy smoked 
his pipe, cogitated, and at last got down from the roof of 
a pig-pen where he had ensconced himself, and trudged 
off towards the next immediately neighboring village. 
Truly it was outrageous in the senior, but as the junior 
picked his way from side to side of the road through 
an intervening mile and a half of mud, there were un- 
generous reflections on the foolishness of trying to 
make positives out of negatives, of seeking after devel- 
opment of comfort for other people when you are well 
supplied yourself, of sinking to your knees in muck 
' when a carpet is possessed that holds one at the depth 
of his shoe-sole. 

But Corduroy had recovered himself: his first answer 
to the partner was a guffaw ; his second was to remind 
him that the whole trouble lay in having on town 
clothes. 

An object in going to the village was to find a 
tenant ; to meet with somebody possessed of a pair of 
hands and who was willing to use them under direc- 
tion; somebody who could be made to understand 
what it is to bring into contact the negative of unem- 
ployed muscle with the negative of undeveloped land ; 
the reciprocal of labor with the reciprocal of capital. 

"Very remarkably well,** says Broadcloth, ** is the 
laboratory fact that a positive is to be brought out of 
two negatives ; but in the organic chemistry of human 
as of pig nature, results are apt to be found belying 
anticipations. What kind of a silk purse, for example, 
is to be made out of two, or even out of a dozen, sows' 
ears?** 

The question was pertinent. What is it that enables 
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a chemist to bring together reciprocals with the end of 
a result ? There is but one reply : Knowing how. What 
is it only that can blend into absolute harmoniousness 
a bag of dollars with an arm of strength ? Answer, 
ditto. To find the right kind of a tenant it was felt 
that sense was required as well as bone j the something 
catalytic, as the savant puts it. 

'*A stupid dirt-hole, this, as compared with town 
cleanliness," struck in the partner, as he had to step 
into a particularly wet place to let a wagon pass. 

'* Yes," said Corduroy: "the pavement has been 
sent to the shop for repairs, and the sweeper of the 
crossings is at home sick with the measles." 

The partner was riled. " It will be worse than mea- 
sles," he rejoined. **A week of Saturdays like this, 
and there will be diphtheria to the death." 

"Accepting the prognosis, we'll have six days of 
preliminary good breathing. Broadcloth ; and that's a 
better way to look at it. * * 

"This recreation is simply gloriously jolly," sneered 
the partner. 

It was evident that the partnership was a little out 
of harmony with itself. Jollity is, without doubt, 
largely a matter of disposition ; perhaps of disposition 
as it is found to vary with times and circumstances. 
. If, in the present speculation, there was not to be 
jollity, what was there to come out of it ? 

" Exactly," put in Broadcloth. " What is there to 
be got from tramping through mud and in hunting up 
two-cent hinges to shutter the windows of a hut?" 

" What's to be got is just what we're getting now, 
partner. To-morrow, when you have on the silk 
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Stockings and French slippers, you will think with keen 
relish on the tramp who now growls at himself. Ask 
further about it, Broadcloth, when this very evening, 
after a cold plunge in our bath-tub, we sit down to a 
six-o'clock dinner in our snug tryst of a dining-room. 
Antipodes, grumbler; the pleasure of contrasts, — that*s 
what we're having now, and what's to continue to come 
out of it." 

** But what about the equal distribution of means to 
enjoy ? What about the comfort of the man who re- 
mains here among the mud? What, if you please, 
about coming to the possession of a bath-tub where 
there are no hydrants, and of trysts in the way of snug 
dining rooms where there can be neither leather to fur- 
nish seats nor damask to afford drapery?" 

The partners had suddenly come upon a rustic bridge 
off which boys to the number of a dozen were plunging 
head-foremost into a wide and deep-running stream of 
cedar water : the ruddy skins, the freshness, the expres- 
sions of overnmning enjoyment, made even the heart 
of the senior respond. ** Yes ! yes !" he said, answer- 
ing his own query, and somewhat ashamed in the ad- 
mission, ** it does beat the tub." 

" And, partner," suggests Corduroy, ** when we get 
back to the cabin it will not be amiss to measure the 
advantages of a wide outlook from curtainless windows 
against the ten feet of sunless air allowed by the terri- 
tory of our neighbor's blank wall. There is still 
another matter. What assurance can we give ourselves 
that in the coming midnight, when the moan of the 
State-House bell is heard among the streets and alleys, 
we shall not be wandering along with it ? The man 
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who has just passed us, driving his horse through the 
mud, will be snoring away, unconscious enough that 
there is in the world any such thing as fatigue.'* 

A turn in the road gave a board walk of the village 
street to the feet and recalled attention to the matter 
of a tenant. 



VIII. 

THE TENANT. 

A PERFECT stranger in the village, anybody met 
with was to be inquired of concerning the some- 
body wanted as a tenant. Anybody and everybody 
had the somebody that was to be recommended en- 
tirely — ^with the exception of an honest little **but*' 
that would lug itself into the talk spite of circumlocu- 
tion. 

Among the "bnts" a short, fat individual sitting 
upon the stoop of a tin -shop was pointed out : the 
"but'* here was "unsteadiness for a long pull.*' 
** Outside of that," said the recommender, " he's just 
the man to suit : nobody in the region can beat him 
as a grubber." 

A grubber was the want. " I'm looking for a tenant," 
I said, approaching and addressing the short, fat man. 
" Do you happen to be in want of a home?" 

** Bad enough," was the answer. 

"Want to buy?" hastily put in the partner, looking 
at his mud-covered boots. 

" I have never," he said, " been able to get the first 
dollar ahead." 

" You have not, then, much expectation of coming 
to the ownership of a home," I suggested. 

" That's honest injun," said the fat man. " I haven't 
loS 
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no hope at all.*' The "injun** had reference, it may 
be inferred, to some reliable aboriginal inhabitant. 

"Do you know,*' checked Broadcloth, *'that it 
would be harder for some men to get the two negatives 
of your last six words into a sentence than to make the 
positive of a farm?" The partner is a prig. 

** If you please," I said, " I'll strike up a fire in my 
pipe, and we'll have a talk about the matter. Having 
in my own time been without a home, and having had 
a not unsuccessful experience in making one, I may 
have something in the direction not less worth telling 
than being listened to." 

Broadcloth, the prig, again, — ^reference to ending a 
speech with a preposition. 

While talking with the villager, he unconsciously 
offered such a golden endorsement of the much good 
that had been said of him as to determine his selection 
as a man who could be helped : during the whole time 
of sitting upon the stoop his jack-knife was employed 
in whittling a harrow-tooth out of a piece of hickory 
wood. 

"A home," I suggested, **is to be made by any 
man who has industry enough to work, honor enough 
to command confidence, and courage enough to pinch 
at the right spots." 

"Apropos to which," put in Broadcloth, "the 
numberless charities of the day are little else than pan- 
derers to vice and makers of shiftlessness. No such 
nonsense as foundling-hospitals and homes for the indi- 
gent on the part of nature : the rule is, keep, have ; 
let go, lose; work, eat; idle, starve." 

The fat man looked in surprise at the partner. 
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"1*11 tell you what it is," continued the speaker: 
"it is a universal experience of doctordom that fully 
nine-tenths of mendicants deserve to keep perpetual 
Lent. Save an ordinary beggar from starvation this 
winter, and he will be sure to let you do the succeeding 
summer's work of gathering corn for him ; shame and 
common human decency are as utterly unknown to him 
as are prudence and economy." 

The villager seemed suddenly to take in the oddity 
of the partner. "I trust,** he said, "that laziness is 
no fault around this stoop.** 

"And for the virtues,** I interrupted, switching oflF 
the choler of Broadcloth, " your neighbors are found 
to vouch.** 

" Well, I have tried to do my best.*' 

" Yet you have no home ?** 

"I certainly haven*t got the home.'* 

" That is because honest people have to pay the for- 
feits of the dishonest. To take the advantage wherever 
opportunity offers has become so common a thing 
among men that nowadays the motto is, ' No security, 
no help.* ** 

"That," said the villager, "is the motto of this 
neighborhood." 

" Not only of this, but of all neighborhoods.*' 

The villager thought he could manage the home if 
he could find some person with money willing to lend 
him on interest enough to buy a farm, 

"That would depend. To pay interest requires im- 
mediate income. Besides, money enough to buy a farm 
is not money enough to work it. To own a shop is 
not necessarily to have a stock of goods. Without 
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means to work with, or a stock to sell, farms and shops 
are found to be like snake eggs.'* 

" Like snake eggs? What did I mean ?" 

** Out of snake eggs come things that bite, or 
sting, or twist threateningly about a man's legs. Out 
of farms and shops that do not yield a necessary re- 
turn, come bills, duns, and sheriff 's executions. There 
is something else which is even of greater account than 
money with which to buy : experience is more con- 
ducive to success than are dollars. The man who 
climbs highest is generally he who begins lowest. 
A man will manage a farm better for having tilled a 
garden. A ship will be sailed the steadier that a flat- 
boat has been poled. It is well to know something 
of the depth of a stream before attempting to ford it. 
Mortgages are like the waves of the sea : the vessels 
they hold up to-day they swamp to-morrow." 

The villager looked what Broadcloth would have put 
into the words ** ccBteris paribus y He admitted, how- 
ever, that the neighborhood held numberless illustra- 
tions of buyers without money who had attempted the 
ownership of farms and who had come out at the little 
end of the horn. 

**Yes," I said, "honest, hard-working men, no 
doubt, many of them, taking on themselves unwisely 
all the risks of bad seasons, leaving with the mortgagees 
the advantages of the certainties." 

The villager looked inquiringly. 

"There is a better way: copartnership between 
capital and labor ; equal advantages, equal risks." 

The villager did not get nay idea. 

** Well, it is this. You have a pair of hands : we 
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will consider simply the hands. This pair of hands 
represents in the present state of the labor market three 
hundred dollars a year, — a dollar for each working 
day. These three hundred dollars stand representative 
simply of food, clothing, and shelter required : things 
gone about as soon as acquired. If the food, clothing, 
and shelter could exist without the intervention of the 
dollars, then the particular three hundred, as they re- 
late with the food, clothing, and shelter, would be nil. 
We take on the other side a farm : this farm is capa- 
ble of affording food, clothing, shelter. But without 
hands land lies worthless : without land hands are in 
a similar condition. Now the hands say to the land, 
' Seeing we are equally nothing, the one without the 
other, let us secure the good lying between by entering 
into a copartnership. The part of the husbandman 
shall be to plant : the part of the land shall be to 
grow. The husbandman shall eat, be clothed, and 
sheltered : the land for its share shall have the satis- 
faction which comes of being tilled and kept clean.' ** 

**But where does advantage to the owner of the 
land come in?'* asked the villager. 
^ " Let that,'* I answered, " not be allowed at present 
to confuse the problem : capital is generally found 
sharp enough to look after its own interests. For 
yourself, how would you like a farm on such terms ?" 

The villager smiled incredulously. 

"I have a farm,'* I said, **that will enter into such 
a copartnership for the space of five years, giving to 
you everything you get out of it, and giving in pro- 
portion as the hands work.*' 

The villager was not so diffident but that he had an 
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opinion. " If it is Brushland that you mean," he said, 
— ^the place had been referred to, — " it can hardly be 
called a farm : it is all swamp and brush." 

" It is,'* I replied, " the most good-for-nothing place 
hereabouts ; at least, that is what your people say." 

" Yes," he replied, " the fences are gone to the rot, 
and the garden-patch itself is a tangle of brambles and 
briers. ' ' 

" But there are five or six acres of cleared field." 

"True," he said; "but these have been skinned for 
so many years that now they are given up entirely to 
the daisy." 

" You object, then, to a partnership?" 

The villager smiled. "If it were only a farm," he 
suggested. 

"The house," I said, "is in fair condition, and it 
is convenient to the village. Can you tell me of any 
proper person who would like to rent it ?' ' 

" It would suit my work exactly," said the villager, 
"and, if you will let me have it, I should like very 
much to be the tenant." 

"At what rent for the year?" 

" I will give you seventy-two dollars." 

" Will you pay this rent by seventy-two days of 
labor upon the place, doing such work in the way of 
beautifying and improving the surroundings of the 
house as I shall direct?" 

The eye of the villager exhibited an agreeable sur- 
prise. "If it suits you," he said, " it could not help 
but be just the thing for me." 

" The place is yours :" I replied, " you and the house 
will at least find compatibility in partnership. Move 
h 10* 
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to-morrow, if it suits. Let the first of the days you 
owe rae be spent in clearing and ploughing up the 
garden.'* 

Even Corduroy felt a sense of relief as he trudged 
back to the swamp : the buildings were to have the 
risk of non-occupancy for only one night longer. That 
part of the speculation which referred to negatives was 
inaugurated. 

Concerning that doleful midnight moan of the Phil- 
adelphia State-House bell heard by doctors, policemen, 
and some other weary walkers, Corduroy's " What as- 
surance can we give ourselves' ' turned out a prophecy. 
On reaching the city, an underscored call was found 
upon the pages of the entry-book, asking for an imme- 
diate visit of consultation in a distant part of the town. 
"Patient very poor," read the entry; "able to pay 
but a trifle in way of fee ; inferred trouble, chronic 
luxation of hip-joint ; man in great agony ; worthy 
family; pray come quickly." Hip-joint luxations, 
chronic in character, are not to be corrected by a few 
manipulative touches on the part of an anatomist. 
Distant parts of the city are remote to parts distant 
from them. Sixty miles in the cars, eight hours of 
tramping among brush and over mud roads, nothing to 
eat since an early breakfast, and an inviting dinner 
waiting — but these things are nothing to a doctor. 
The distance was three miles ; the street, a filthy ill- 
lighted alley, occupied by the very poorest order of 
sailor boarding-places. The house itself was little 
better than a great den made up of partitions, every 
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compartment furnishing storing-room for a family; 
rickety steps led into a black entry ; twisting stairs 
ended at a landing before which was a door with a 
panel knocked out, the light of a tallow dip showing 
through the break and furnishing the illumination. A 
knock gave admission. One corner of the uncarpeted 
room, boarded off, was piled up with coals ; a second 
was occupied by a couple of suds-filled wash-tubs; 
another held a dilapidated bureau, spread with a milk- 
white cloth, upon which rested a crucifix ; in the fourth, 
lying upon a strip of carpet, an upturned chair with 
the padding of an old coat acting the parts of bolster 
and pillow, lay the man upon whom the consultation 
was to be held. 

The matter turned out to be, not a chronic luxation, 
but a something infinitely worse. " The blissed mither 
of Christ, St. Angelo, and St. Theresa help yer 
honor's jidgment," gasped the white-haired wife, 
wiping the suds from her arms. "It*s a bad way the 
owld man's in, St. Michael give him rest 1" 

" Hurt some time ago?*' I asked. 

" Siven months this blissed day. An honest, hard- 
working man is John. Sowld brushes the past ten years, 
yer honor, until he fell and disluxated hisself." 

**Much pain?" I asked, turning to the patient. 

" Och 1 docther, be the sowls of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego, the fiery furnace was not worse." 

*'The blissed Pater an'int his body as it stands the 
night before the gate !" cried the distressed wife. 

"Och! honey, docther, yer honor," moaned the 
patient, "is there niver a thing to aise the pain of 
suffering?" 
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The physician in attendance was delicacy itself. 
Carefully the twisted limb of the man was massaged 
out of its spasm. From a half-grain of morphia, a 
trifle of atropine, ten drops of warm water, and a hypo- 
dermic syringe was quickly constructed a ladder upon 
which descended the Angel of Ease. 

** All the blissed saints bear witness," cried the old 
woman, in ecstasy, ** it's a meracle !" 

So it was. The wife fell on her knees before the 
crucifix and told her beads; the doctor turned his 
mind to the perfectness of laws, thanking God for the 
trifle of knowledge he possessed of them. 

*'Sure, docther," exclaimed the old woman, getting 
up, " it's a great thing to be lamed." 

That was a remark, coming even from the lips of 
ignorance, to fix Broadcloth. He forgot for a moment 
all about the woman and patient. ** Larned," he re- 
peated ; " a great thing, indeed. To be * larned' would 
be to possess certainty that the earth, in itself, is as free 
of evil as water is of nitrogen ; would be to under- 
stand that felicity is under and about a man as gravita- 
tion is under and about the planet. * Larned 1' " the 
partner added to the word a contemptuous laugh. In 
a moment had disappeared the sense of thankfulness 
expressed a moment before for what he had been able 
to acquire in his thirty years of professional life : a 
black cloud, made up of apprehension of his igno- 
rance, had fallen over him. "Corduroy," he said, 
*' possess a doctor of a full knowledge of medicine, and 
of the laws pertaining to life and living, and what is 
called death would be made to disappear at once from 
the world, save where it relates with the decay of old 
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age. ' * The partner laughed even more contemptuously 
than before. ''Think/' he said, "of ministers and 
priests standing over open graves discoursing about the 
'providential dispensations* that have filled them, while 
all the time the jobs got to the undertaker because of 
decisions that gave salts in place of calomel or ergot 
instead of potassium bromide. Bah I Corduroy, bah 1 
bah!'' 

The partner lifted the old woman's hand. The fee 
taken had been twisted into a wad in the excitement 
of his discourse. When the palm was let go, there was 
a ball of paper in it. 

"Would his honor loike to say it?" asked the old 
woman, turning to the physician in attendance. 

" Show it to him," said the doctor. 

The patient roused up, exhibiting much interest. 
Pride of high and low 1 Who can explain it ? From 
behind a barrel an oblong box was brought out, which 
on being opened exposed a garment designed for the 
laying out of the dead. 

** Did yer honor see iver the loikes of that for rale 
comfort and beauty? St. Theresa's blissing on it, a 
nun's fingers made it, and this very morning a praste 
blissed it in the howly mass," said the old woman. 
Happy husband 1 his satisfaction was complete ; the 
beautiful shroud — long prepared for him, and secured 
evidently at great sacrifice — acted as an adjunct to 
the soporific. He folded his hands over his breast as 
a woman might have done, and dozed off into a sweet 
sleep. 

* * * "What do you think of it?" Broadcloth 
asked Corduroy as the street was reached. The part- 
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ner had forgotten that in the very neighborhood, two 
weeks before, they had seen a waked baby lying in a 
lidless hair trunk, parents and wakers spending the last 
cent on a happy send-off. 

* * * Reaching home, another urgent call was met : 
this time it led to the land of the silken sofas ; to a 
home where a dish of terrapin and a glass of cham- 
pagne is sure to be placed before the doctor by an 
aproned servant made to lose his rest for the purpose 
of giving respectful formality to the courtesy. The 
moan of the midnight bell was heard on the street. 



IX. 

CLEARING UP. 

THE garden being a tangle of briers, brambles, and 
withered corn-stalks, it was not diflScult to ap- 
preciate an improvement to be found in turning these 
into ashes. The first effort of the tenant was in such 
direction. 

Ordinary brambles need a brier-scythe, not a grub- 
bing-hoe : the requirement is to cut, let dry, pile up, 
burn. After a day's labor spent in the service of a 
neighbor, for which the usual dollar was received, the 
tenant mowed the brush, allowing it to lie as it fell. 
The succeeding day being a hot one, the mass dried 
sufficiently to allow of piling. When night came, the 
wind being from the buildings, a wisp of lighted 
straw was placed under the pile, and in less than an 
hour the laws of correlation had furnished not only a 
most enjoyable pyrotechnic exhibition, but, what was 
of much more practical consequence, a good big barrel 
of ashes. Next day by four o'clock of the afternoon 
the lot was ploughed : the area of the garden is half 
an acre. 

In breaking up the plot, as will be appreciated, a 
multitude of the roots of the brambles and briers had 
been turned into the furrows. To clear the land of 
these roots cost a whole day of time. The plan adopted 
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consisted in dragging backward and forward and cross- 
ways a loaded long- toothed harrow. In the evening 
of this day a second pyramid was seen adorning the 
field, not inferior in size to the first. Roots require 
time to dry : the pile collected could not be made to 
burn until more than a week had passed. When they 
had disappeared, a second barrel of fertilizer was found 
to have fallen out of them. 

The third of the tenant's days' work was spent in 
knocking to pieces the different stray panels of fence 
about the place, and in piling aside such of the rails as 
had any promise of service in them. Fence-rails cost 
money. The experiment of this "speculation" designed 
the making of fences without that material. Where 
law does not keep cattle off the road, fences are de- 
manded to keep them out of the field ; neither is it 
found amiss, commonly, to separate your neighbor's 
ground from your own by a stick or so, against which 
he can lean as he comes to overlook the work you are 
at. A fence for the road -boundary was a necessity ; 
the east line wanted another. On the west the demand 
was for a ditch. The north line was a belt of wood 
close enough set to deny ingress to a calf. 

When the rails from all parts of the possession had 
been collected and selected, they were found to number 
just four hundred and thirty-two, — some good, the ma- 
jority rating from fair to middling. The measurement 
of the road-front is a thousand feet : five rails to a panel 
gave material for closing in three-quarters of this dis- 
tance. A suggestion by the tenant that the wanting 
rails could be bought for eight cents apiece was met by 
a walk back to the belt of wood, where five minutes 
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of conversation fully satisfied both parties that certain 
spiry silver-maples were just the things needed for the 
fence, and just the thing with which a thinning-out of 
the copse was to be judiciously inaugurated. Maples 
springing up in the wet of a marshy belt of thick wood 
show great aspiration cloudward. The trees elected 
for the axe were like slender masts, and almost without 
limbs, except at their extreme tops : enough were cut 
and trimmed in a few hours for the lacking panels. 

Three succeeding days — the tenant being without an 
outside job — were employed in setting the fence. In 
this time, assisted one of the days by a doctor loving 
rough exercise, a zigzag was laid so scientifically and 
substantially that up to a very short period back it stood 
against time and storms, a construction to command 
the admiration of the brushmen as they jolted past it 
in their springless wagons, going and coming from 
mill. I give the fat man the credit of making a thou- 
sand feet of worm fence worthy of commanding a 
premium at the hands of the treasurer of any agricul- 
tural club. 

The dilapidated fence removed was of the kind 
known as post-and-rail. The new one was so arranged 
that the post-holes of the old were thrown into its 
angles. As the tenant, after digging up the old posts, 
was about to fill up the holes, I suggested that it would 
not add a particle to the work to drop into each one 
of certain small-sized apple-trees that a neighboring 
nurseryman was offering for a few pennies each. It 
was a first application of an eye-salve I had prepared. 
To-day my patient tells me that he sees with all dis- 
tinctness a row of fine thrifty apple-trees, — a row of 
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fruit-bearing, fence-supporting trees, reaching a thou- « 
sand feet. ^ 

The new fence, the line of young trees, and the 
clean garden gave an expression of thrift to the place 
that had not been seen by the oldest inhabitant. Al- 
ready a certain look of value had come. The tenant 
looked pleased ; indeed, he was proud of his perform- 
ance. It gratified his pride when the bushmen stopped 
and took note of his new way of making a zigzag. 

*' What," he asked, " do you intend to do with the 
garden?" 

" Well," I said, " if you would like to have it for a 
potato-patch, I will rent it to you." This was in June, 
— ^about the i8th. 

Again the eye of the tenant expressed the virtue of 
salve. "With a little manure," he said, "which I 
can readily gather up without any expense to myself, 
and with a couple of bushels of seed, I can raise 
enough for a year's use." 

" You've forgotten the two barrels of wood-ashes," I 
suggested. 

**So I have," said the tenant, "and as well the 
clearings of a good-sized pig-pen in the village that I 
have promised to rid up." 

"You can get out of the garden thirty bushels of 
potatoes. If it is satisfactory, you shall have the use of 
the ground by adding five days of work to the original 
contract." 

"Let it be seven," said the tenant: "it wouldn't 
be fair to take pay for ploughing one's own potato- 
field." 

The fat man made a jump of a month in my estima- 
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*. tion. " Let it be seven," I acquiesced. " This puts 
you seventy-six days in debt.*' 

"And which," said the tenant, "shall be paid with 
as faithful labor as hands can perform." 

As I should not be able to get back to the farm for 
some few weeks, having at the time a number of special 
engagements, I directed that any days found at the 
tenant's command should be spent at the daisy-bed. 
"Let it be served," I suggested, "exactly as the 
garden: first mow, then burn, plough, and harrow." 

The strip of land occupied by the daisies I had recog- 
nized as being the very worst on the farm : it was a 
piece of utterly worn-out sward. As it lay, it had not 
the capability to return even half of any seed that 
might be intrusted to it. 

Three weeks later, on returning to the tract, I found 
that the teppich had disappeared, and that in its place 
was a show of light soil, that looked about as uninviting 
as a yellow window-curtain when the sun is shining on 
it : my tenant, however, I found in fine spirits ; his 
potatoes had come up most promisingly, and there was 
not a bug to be seen in the patch. He suggested 
buckwheat to take the place of the daisies. 

"No," I said; "we will plant lime. To-morrow 
you will find at the station two hundred bushels of un- 
slacked stone : wet down one-half and scatter it, hot 
as may be, over the six acres." 

" Buckwheat would do well after that." 

" Muck will do better. After the lime is spread, we 
will have a coat of muck ; the thicker the coat the 
better." 

"And after that the buckwheat, I suppose?" 
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"No buckwheat at all. The soil will be hungry 
again soon enough. The need is to give strength by 
having plenty of food for it. We will sow rye." 

The tenant's eyes were yet too weak to be trusted : 
the great demand of the teppich-field was for a good 
honest barn -yard fertilizer. The rye straw would make 
bedding for his horse and an absorbent of numberless 
things too rich to be wasted. And yet the eyes were 
stronger than I had inferred : he led me mysteriously 
towards the stable ; the mow was filled from rafters to 
roof with the finest timothy and clover hay ; in the 
stalls were two horses. 

** In the name of Jupiter T* I exclaimed, in my aston- 
ishment, *' where did you get such a windfall?" 

The tenant explained that the hay was his share from 
an agreement he had entered into to help in with the 
crop of one of his neighbors ; one of the horses was a 
present from a son who worked in a factory. 

But, while the farm wanted two horses, — or twenty, 
as for that, — considering the animals as makers of fer- 
tilizing materials, I was at a loss to see just what the 
tenant wanted with them. I asked the question. 

The eyes were seeing very clearly. The hack, he 
said, had been bought for eight dollars from some 
railroad-man, on account of its having sore shoulders \ 
he had worked out its price. Knowing that there was 
a great deal about the place that a horse could pick up, 
his idea was to give the animal plenty of rest and 
pasturage for the summer, and in the winter get him in 
order to sell in the spring. 

Could any oculist have a patient acting in the way 
of a more intelligent collusion ? 
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**As you have no corn," I said, "you propose to 
get the fat out of a curry-comb ?" 

"Well, no, not that exactly," said the tenant; 
" though a curry-comb will do a good deal. I can get 
corn as I got the hay." 

" Concerning a curry-comb," I suggested, "it is a 
pity that so few farmers understand what a condiment 
it is to hay and com. At another place that I own, 
we use it both on cows and pigs, as well as on horses." 

The tenant suggested that he would not be found 
afraid of its teeth. 

" That reminds me," I said. " How would you like 
• to take charge of a couple of pigs, — I to buy the ani- 
mals and to find the feed for them, you to furnish the 
bedding for the pen,— half the pork to be yours for 
your trouble?" 

The tenant looked as if he saw a bargain in the pro- 
posed procedure for himself: his assent was immediate. 

"The terms to be," I went on to say, "that you 
make a new pen that shall be fifteen feet square, having 
as its most depressed part the centre, which centre 
shall be the clay subsoil. You are, besides this work 
of making a pen, to furnish it with not less than a cart- 
load of leaves from the woods weekly." 

"To all of which I most willingly agree," said the 
tenant. 

As the result of this part of the speculation, my 
tenant got a hog. which weighed at the end of the 
season two hundred pounds, the cost of which, to him, 
was little more than a day's work spent in building a 
pen. For my share I got one hundred and fifty pounds 
of pork, together with a good substantial pen as an 
II* 
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addition to the fixtures of the farm^ and a pile of 
compost that, for its ulterior use, I would not have 
exchanged for both the pigs put together. Over and 
above all expenses my compost-pile cost me just seven 
dollars; this outlay, however, included the price of 
sundry nails, spikes, and some odd boards required 
in the making of the pen. 

The man who has never owned a pig can have con- 
veyed to him none of the sense of pleasure felt by a 
farmer as day after day he watches the development 
of his stock. At a succeeding visit I saw plainly 
enough that the tenant had become hog-proud ; he had 
every excuse for attracting my attention to the pen : 
now it was a fine snout, then the roundness of a devel- 
oping shoulder ; again it was the arrangement of the 
pen, by which the pigs were to find equal protection 
against the summer sun and the winter frost. Lastly, it 
was the compost-heap. This truly was a demonstra- 
tion of bigness lying in a little thing. The clay subsoil 
had prevented the loss, through drainage, of liquids, 
while the nitrogenous elements had been caught by the 
leaf-mass, which was never without a top layer that was 
more or less dry. Our pile outmeasured in February, 
both as to size and richness, that of a neighbor from 
whom I had bought the pigs, and who kept six. We 
had beaten his economy and management by two- 
thirds. 

Another source of growing wealth was the barn-yard. 
This I had caused to be constructed after the same 
manner as the hog-pen, and after the same manner did 
my tenant, considerate of the comfort of his horses, 
keep it supplied with a long, coarse hay made out of 
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grass found growing abundantly in a neighboring 
swanap. This hay afforded the best of bedding ; in- 
deed, for such a purpose it was quite capable of taking 
the place of straw. The compost-heap growing out of 
our barn-yard, virtue being added to it by layers of 
lime and marl, proved an interest-paying bank which 
could not have been dissatisfying to a miser : no estab- 
lishment of deposit can be found by a farmer that is so 
safe and that pays so large an interest as a compost 
bank. 

I told my tenant, who had been saying that a son 
who was engaged in the glass-works would be home at 
the blowing out of the furnaces in August, that if it 
suited I should like an arrangement by which sixty 
days of the labor due the farm could be given during 
that month. 

The tenant at once suggested that it could be man- 
aged very easily, — that the son would bring home money 
which would do away with the necessity of his going 
away from the place, and that the sixty days would be 
accomplished by the two turning in together. 

'*The very thing!" I said. "And, as in August I 
like to take as much holiday as possible, I will make 
at least part of a third hand : besides this, I have to- 
day engaged a heavy subsoil plough, and a double team 
of horses accustomed to going through brushland. We 
will show the farm minus some of its dress in Sep- 
tember." 

My tenant did a thing that commended him to me 
quite as much as did his whittling of the harrow-tooth. 
When, on the first day of August, I returned to the 
farm, I found several acres of the briers and brambles 
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turned into ashes. The son had unexpectedly come to 
his new home before the time anticipated, and together 
the two had turned in and cleared the way for plough, 
grubbing-hoes, and trained horses. 

Yet I think the tenant was seeing nothing particu- 
larly of the capabilities lying among the ashes of the 
burnt brush. What he had done was the simple out- 
cropping of an industry for which I found him remark- 
able : he was seeing with his eyes, but not at all with 
his brain : Lucretius might have used his photograph 
in that part of " De Rerum Natura" where he shows 
himself so little of a physiologist as the thalami optici 
are concerned. 



BRAMBLES AND BRIERS. 

AUGUST is the month in which to inaugurate an 
attack against brambles and briers. True, it is 
a hot month, and its fierce sun is not to be too rashly 
dared by a citizen unacclimated to hay-fields and to the 
interspaces of corn-rows : still, with a broad-brimmed 
straw hat having a hole or two punched into the crown 
and a wet handkerchief inside of it, and with gumption 
enough to avoid stimulating liquors, even a town man 
may perspire his five pounds a day among brush and 
sleep none the worse at night because of the drain on 
his serum. 

Everybody and everything seems to want just that 
something that happens to be out of the way. The un- 
gratified want of my own nature is for work and dirt : 
of the first I have never found myself able to get 
enough ; with the second I have played scavenger and 
not found myself at all offended by filthy and black 
hands ; in sand and mud I am at home. Work per- 
tains to the natural ofiice of a man's muscles ; earth he 
ought to love, for out of it he came, and back to it he 
will go. I was delighted with the opportunity that was 
to excuse me for being away a whole month from 
scalpels, curettes, and consultations, and which was to 
give, in return, newness, increased strength of tendons, 
and a brown skin. My good-for-nothing farm and its 
i 129 
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hard knocks had quite taken the place, in my incli- 
nations, of seaside resorts and mountain places. 

We commenced our swamp-clearing just back of the 
barn. To our delight, and, I must say, to my astonish- 
ment, the plough entered among and tore the brier-roots 
with little apparent strain on the team : the horses ap- 
peared to have in their minds an appreciation of the 
situation. No laurel-root brought them to a stand with 
any suddenness : they seemed to feel the coming of 
the strain and to pull accordingly. When a root was 
torn from its bed, there was no sudden jump of the 
plough ; it cbntinued to move more or less steadily in its 
furrow, like, indeed, to a thing having sense. 

The tenant, his son, and myself followed the plough, 
getting out the roots which had been only loosened by 
it. A retarding feature in our work was the frequent 
laurel-clusters : these were too dense for the horses to 
make their way through, and no coulter could have 
stood the strain of tearing among them. We man- 
aged, however, as I must think, skilfully. In going 
up on the one side, the shear would be run deep be- 
neath the clump, the furrow being turned away from 
it ; when the same clump was met with as the plough ran 
the other way, the undermining process was repeated 
on that side ; a few cuts of the grubbing-hoe were now 
all-sufficient to allow of a removal. In this way we 
got clear of our laurel with an ease that would be little 
imagined by one having no experience in the process. 

Getting out laurel-clumps and tree-stumps is finding 
immediate results ; every clump and every stump re- 
moved shows a solid gain in the way of productive 
possessions. Besides the pecuniary profit, there is en- 
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joyed the satisfaction of a triumph; a doctor finds 
himself disposed by the success to swell out his biceps 
flexors and to commend their stanchness ; he also finds 
himself able to get up not a little enthusiasm on the 
subject of his Geduld. If he be as well the owner of 
the land, he is made to recognize a sensible enlarge- 
ment on the part of the pocket-book stored away in his 
watch-fob. 

Work on sassafras-runners with a grubbing-hoe is a 
trying occasion. We had a full share of these roots. 
They are about as tough as a new-made hemp rope, 
and not less full of twists and turns than is a varicose 
vein. The emphasis with which the tenant would bring 
a blow at a curl exceptionally bad had something of 
the smack of a wordless oath. My own whangs were 
not always without a spice of temper ; while the fre- 
quently repeated "gosh dams*' of the son were not 
at all times sufficiently removed from swearing to de- 
ceive a minister. 

Not even upon a race-course is the mettle of horses 
seen to better advantage than upon a clearing. In the 
one case it is fieetness, in the other endurance ; and 
for myself I get up a much more solid admiration for 
the latter quality than for the former. The clearing 
brings a ma^ into intimate and dependent companion- 
ship with the horse ; he is beheld as a helpmate, es- 
teemed as a trusty and reliable friend ; when the horse 
is tired the man has become tired also; the man is 
forced into sympathy with the brute ; his humanity is 
cultivated at the same time with his acres. 

I have had a picture made of my neighbor's strain- 
ing and stumbling swamp-team as, directed by the word 
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and hand of his son, they accomplished at times the 
work of steam. "Heigh!" — that was the exclama- 
tion when attempt was to be made in the way of a 
particularly bad pull : each horse understood \ each 
braced and bore himself as a knight in the joust of 
tournament. In rare instances one was brought to his 
knees. Occasionally the breaking of a trace would 
give reason for all to stand from around. Following a 
swamp-team, with the heigh's ! and the ho's ! and the 
sudden crack of long whips, — the occasion makes the 
blood whirl. A team of great-limbed horses, snorting, 
bending themselves like steel springs, biting at each 
other in excitement, heads between their fore-legs, 
yanking, swaying, pulling towards their flanks a coulter 
of threatening steel ; men in rough boots, men sweat- 
ing, men hungry and covered with mud ; piles of 
burning brush filling the atmosphere with an incense of 
smoke, cumuli floating with the clouds, the ground en- 
veloped in haze ; the hollow crunch of breaking punk, 
the barking of excited dogs, the yell urging to a final 
effort. 

I have never had more out of my farm than associates 
itself with the time of clearing it ; no crop, no year, 
has ever yielded larger interest on the investment. To 
take a mass of brush and to convert it into wheat is to 
get appreciation of man's power of doing miracles. To 
make a wet place dry and to change bog into solid 
ground is to have measure of muscular force. But to 
the man of even a very reasonable education there is 
very much beyond the bog and the wheat and the 
brush. Truly is there fuller riches in the possession 
of the fruits of philosophy than in the ownership of 
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many dukedoms. Let him who would ride upon Ma- 
homet's camel seek the animal in the smoke that goes' 
heavenward out of a burning brush-heap ; it is brush, 
then it is a long flame, then it is smoke, then it is a 
camel. The brambles crackle and hiss upon the ground ; 
an hour, and in their place is ash ; a year, and in the 
place of the ash is wheat \ a period, and in the place 
of the wheat is man. Pity him who has not learned 
to read the law of the subjective Many lying in the ob- 
jective One. It is simply impossible that anything die. 
Out of the Oneness goes everything. Back into the 
Oneness comes everything. Even from my own poor 
insight do I get out of correlating brush-heaps the 
meaning lying in changing things. Charity towards 
all men, and towards all brutes, and towards all crawl- 
ing reptiles comes into my heart. I stay the hand up- 
lifted to strike an unearthed snake. I quietly steal to 
myself the long lash of the team-driver and cut the 
thong from its stalk of wood. I take from my pocket 
the morsel of lunch and throw it to the greedy dog. 
I forget all about the work lying in the misshapen fur- 
rows. Furrows across the sky show themselves as fur- 
rows over the ground. Furrows, I recall, are found 
upon the face of the waters. Individuality, I say, is to 
rest with a furrow, not in furrows. I am to have the 
furrow this year, and next year, and year after year, as 
man has had it from the beginning and is to have it to 
the end. There comes into me the satisfaction of an 
immortal : man is from the beginning, man shall be to 
the end : I am man. I stretch out my neck and look 
over land that I know is to be mine forever. I fall 
upon my knees and worship that Immortality which 
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has made man in image like unto itself. I see myself 
Subjective in the Infinite. Suddenly I have outgrown 
a Comte. I overlook Pythagoras. I understand over 
again what is meant by Epictetus when he declares the 
body to be simply "an external. *'^More, a thousand 
times more do I understand for the moment : I appre- 
hend the meaning of that "Ecstasy" which fills a 
Plotinus with God.* 

For the hour roots and stumps are left to be 

looked after by others. There are strains of music 
coming out of the smoke made by the burning brush ; 
some Alexandrian is singing : before me I behold 
Algazzali, the Arab, walking in the dress of a soufi : 
I see Christ in the garden : my father and my brothers 
are everybody : I pull the waxed thread with old Jacob 
Boehm : I know the reviled Tom Paine to be an honest 
inquirer : Jews are no crucifiers. I see the camel as 
it goes through the clouds, and it is no one, if not 
Mahomet, upon the saddle. 

Only one of many moods begotten of flame, 

and of what philosophy shows. Later I go to the 
barn and get the wheelbarrow. Trundling this about 
the neighborhood of the house, where I find many 
oyster-shells, I gather up its full, that I may use the 
burning brush-heaps to convert them into lime. . . . 
Non numero hcRC judicantur^ sedpondere, 

* Ecstasy will surely be found by a man in proportion as he comes 
to the practice of self-abnegation. The meaning of it is that as the 
human drives out of himself the animal propensities he secures more 
room for the presence of God. 



XI. 

DITCHES AND DRAINS. 

THE measurement of the land cut over, ploughed, 
and grubbed during the last several days of July 
and the month of August was just four acres. It has 
been neglected to note that an occasional deep run of 
the coulter would expose the mouldering trunk of some 
great tree, the relic evidently of a past age. Some of 
these trunks, measured out of curiosity, were found to 
be three feet through, or nine in girth. Great winds 
of other days, or hands long ago unremembered, had 
felled them. How they had become so deeply buried 
it might not be as easy to say. It was a fair inference, 
judging of the unseen from the seen, that the farm, 
beneath its subsoil, was underlaid by a forest of wood 
that had once shaded its surface. A few of these trees, 
about a dozen or twenty, which were found incon- 
veniently near the surface, had to be dug out. Scat- 
tered about among the brush and pools of water, these 
not only afforded a curious and suggestive contrast, 
but made about as desolate a piece of landscape as 
can well be imagined. As these water-soaked trunks 
were converted into the free moisture of the wide- 
travelling atmosphere and into beautiful pictures of 
the gorgeous cloud-land, the burning brush-heaps into 
which they were piled added to an understanding of a 
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transmigration common to Matter, whether of low or 
high degree: the demonstration was worth the work 
it cost. 

At least a score of times, while the ploughing and 
grubbing were going on, surprise was expressed by 
plougher and grubbers at the continuance of a work 
which had no promise in it. It was the concurrent 
verdict of the workers that the brush could be re- 
placed by but one thing, — namely, water. This last 
was curious, considering that even while speech on 
the subject was being uttered the soaked and smoking 
logs were doing their best to show how the water in 
turn was to be got rid of. 

The problem in my own mind concerning this water 
was its correlation into corn-meal. Elmer Pond, a 
mile and a half distant from our clearing, lay three 
feet closer to the ocean-level : the work of the pond is 
to help the miller. To get the water of our field into 
the pond would serve the turn of converting a farmer's 
evil into a miller's good : trigonometry was the cata- 
lytic. What this patch of clearing was, that also was 
at least two-thirds of the place. It was not uncommon, 
as the tenant assured me, to find the whole tract more 
or less submerged after a moderate rain-storm. Over 
and again, he said, had he seen temporary bridges laid 
from the house to the barn. 

Brushland farm lies intermediate, in fact and rela- 
tively, to two places intimately connected as the matter 
of drainage is concerned. To dry our new-made clear- 
ing, as well as most of the other parts of the plot, would 
be to drown out a neighbor. To keep water from run- 
ning into the place would imply an ability to prevent 
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it running from the higher level of another neighbor's 
place into the lower level of our own. 

The first part of the drainage proposition was directed 
to the securing of a co-operation on the part of the 
neighbor lying next adjoining Elmer Pond. The need 
was a drain capable of carrying water a mile and a half; 
for by this time I had come to see that my Oria was too 
low to do all the work required. My neighbor I found 
with a dime bound so close to his eye that he could not 
see a dollar in the distance : what he thought he saw 
was rough work measuring one and a half miles long ; 
that, and nothing else. Extremes meet : I turned to 
the other neighbor, with a view of securing dry after 
so strange a manner as adding wet. 

'* Lieber Gott !" ejaculated the neighbor of the other 
side, in response to a proposition, *^ kein Man drains 
him ; der pees no blace to drain to ; das Haus, it floats 
away some day.*' 

Happily, the doctor was in possession of such expe- 
rience in the direction of drainage as to have allowed 
of his saying to the neighbor without hesitation that he 
would drain '* him" with the *'Geduld." 

Human nature is sharp, if not always exactly after 
the right manner. It was no difficult thing for the 
upper neighbor to see the advantage to him of a 
ditch that should empty the water of his swamp into 
some other man's swamp : a week had scarcely passed 
before Brushland farm was draining him at the pace of 
a small mill-race. 

"Lieber Gott" is a catching expression. I used it 
at the German as, a few days later, I pointed to the 
overflowed ground. *' My apparent mistake," I said, 

12* 
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*'will compel me to dig a ditch across my forty-one 
acres." 

" Vere you takes das Wasser?*' asked my German 
friend. 

*'I shall take it to the stream," I said : " after that 
I shall pour it into the sky or into Elmer Pond, as is 
most conveniently to be done." 

The neighbor helped dig the ditch over the acres. 
That was nine years ago. The drain across Bnishland 
and that from the neighbor's swamp were next con- 
nected. The connection added proof to the problem 
of water running down-hill, freeing me entirely from 
soakage as well as from a surface-overflow. Through 
this ditch I have got clear not only of the great in- 
convenience my neighbor was to me, but as well of 
un fertility in twenty acres of ground that have been 
satisfactorily drained by it. Another point in the 
connection associates with the good done to all the 
related land lying above this ditch ; every acre between 
it and the extreme of that face of the soil which turns 
towards some other drain felt necessarily, and con- 
tinues to feel, the good influence. The calculation 
was a success. Down-hill has been demonstrated to 
lie upon a level. The line of the long ditch is a dead 
flat apparently, but the water never runs except in the 
one direction, and that direction corresponds with the 
purpose of the requirements. 

A more complex drainage problem lay, however, with 
the left side of the place. I had secured my own and 
the upper neighbor's good at the expense of everybody 
below me. In a word, I had to recognize that soakage 
from the Oria was engaged too practically in making a 
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lesson on the relativity of good and evil. The problena 
here lay between a pond one and a half miles distant 
and an atmosphere that is to be calculated from pro- 
pinquity to a height forty miles above the earth. Al- 
ready was the immediately adjoining neighbor of this 
side engaged in entering on a protest : a scowl had 
got from his brain down to his eyes ; it certainly 
could be but a little while before it would reach his 
tongue. 

"Wet work, this, neighbor,** I said, as we stood 
facing each other at our line. 

Evidently the neighbor desired to keep on good 
terms. It was a hard job, however: his field was 
everywhere from one to four inches under water. 

"Ever raise anything on that clearing?*' I asked, 
pointing to his lake. 

"More than I ever shall again," replied the neigh- 
bor, failing in entirely concealing his state of mind. 

" I reckon,*' I said, " that it was good soil for sorrel 
plants.'* 

" Yes," said the neighbor, " and in this region sorrel 
is food for hogs." 

"It looks," I rejoined, " as if there was a good-by 
to sorrel." 

The neighbor's tongue was loosened. " Your work, 
so far," said he, "has resulted in spoiling one field 
for me." 

" And what if the work go on ?" I asked. 

The neighbor looked directly into the eyes of his 
interrogator. His reply was worthy a polemic. "I 
take you," he said, " to be a gentleman, and necessa- 
rily an honest man," What I did was to grasp the 
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hard hand : the velvet skin beneath the thickened epi- 
derm was felt plainly. 

In one of my tramps made over the region I had 
explored the brush from Elmer Pond to the clearing 
made by this very man's farm. I put this tramp down 
as the roughest ever made by me : the clothes worn on 
the occasion were never put on afterwards. The ex- 
ploration, however, had in it a discovery. Running 
from the pond is an irregular channel, which reaches to 
within half a mile of where we were standing. This 
channel is — or rather was — 2, succession of gully-holes, 
or washes, closely associated. A cut made here and 
there was alone necessary for the connection of these 2 
once related and a drain established, a mile of ditch 
was acquired. 

"If you will pardon me," I said to the neighbor, 
"I am confident in offering a proposition which, if 
adopted, will turn sorrel into corn.*' 

** Not that good," replied the brushman : " corn has 
been tried in the field, on and off, for twenty years." 

**The fault is too much water?" 

''Yes," said the farmer, "that is the fault." 

" My proposition is to drain all the soakage-water of 
the neighborhood into Elmer Pond." 

"It will be a big job that you take on hand," was 
the reply of the neighbor. 

"Not nearly so big as you imply," I said. "Add 
the help of yourself and your sons to an equal number 
of hands that I will furnish, and to-morrow, if it suit, 
we will start, just where we stand, a ditch that in a 
week shall empty itself at Elmer." 

The reply of the neighbor was a hearty laugh. 
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'*The distance is a mile and a half," I added. 

" And the way/* took up the neighbor, " is through 
brush close-set as briers.*' 

*'The way is through briers," I rejoined. "More 
than that, there is a kind of semi-ditch running with 
this way quite the distance of a mile." 

The neighbor looked at me inquiringly. 

** I have been over the ground," I said, '* every inch 
of it, — ^got through with a face scarred and scratched 
equal to a prize-fighter's : you may accept what I tell 
you about the semi-ditch." 

" But," objected the neighbor, " admitting the ditch, 
it must run in higher ground than this clearing." 

The higher ground was in seeming, not in reality : 
I demonstrated the fact to the neighbor. A knoll at 
the end of his fields, reaching some few hundred feet 
and terminating among the briers, was the deception. 
This knoll I proposed to dig through. 

''What you would do," said the neighbor, " would 
result in nothing but a waste of time and labor : old 
man and young, I have worked too long about these 
clearings not to know that." 

** What about the water that floods you?" I asked. 

The neighbor threw up his hands literally. 

Something was to be done with the water, otherwise 
nothing could be done with the land. If the aqueous 
fluid was ever to find its way to the miller's wheel, save 
as evaporation might favor the migration, a way to the 
pond was to be made for it. To make a way was to 
begin just where we were standing. I determined to 
inaugurate the work on my own account, trusting that 
eventually I should secure not only the permission of 
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the neighbor to cross his field and dig through his knoll, 
but as well his assistance. 

I used to think, before knowing anything about the 
matter, that ditch-making was the dullest work upon 
which a man could exhaust his muscular force. That 
was when I looked at ditch-making being done on other 
people's land. The impression is reversed the moment 
a man turns out a first sod on a wet field of his own. 
I say turns out a sod, not has it turned out. All that 
one needs to render the work inviting is a sharp spade 
and freedom from predisposition to rheumatism. To 
cut wet clay is like slicing cheese, only that it is an 
easier job. To see with each foot of depth gained cor- 
responding decrease in a surrounding marshiness, — 
to discount, in anticipation, the corn crop that is to 
take the place of the tussock crop, — to imagine the 
luxuriant clover which is to grow where flourish rank 
grasses, — no greater compensation than these can be 
afforded. You polish away, as Aladdin did at his lamp, 
turning your eyes from the work every now and then 
as if you expected to behold the genie of the harvests 
already at his task. That he will come, and that he will 
do your commands, you do not stop for a moment to 
doubt. 

Again, there is something that is very sightly in a 
clean-cut watercourse. Our line-ditch, as we call it, 
may, with the assistance of a certain draft on the 
imagination, be easily converted into a Holland canal. 
The children of the tenant frequently enough harness 
themselves with rope and pull odds and ends of lumber 
up and down it. They even fish in it ; and, as it serves 
as a paddling-place for them, the mother complains that 
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they have become aquatic. Whatever our ditch may 
be to the passer along the road, to the children of my 
tenant it is both aquarium and sea-coast. Happy the 
man or woman who shall be able to find as much on 
that long line of shore to which the almost hourly 
passing trains are whirling citizens ! 

This line-ditch, cut very wide, had in the mind of 
its deviser the immediate meaning of a reservoir. I 
indulged a trust that through its agency and the good 
offices of sun and wind enough water might be drained 
and evaporated to allow the sowing of rye over the 
newly-cleared acres, and thus begin a return for the 
labor it had cost to prepare them. 

The fall being dry, the grain was sown ; the winter 
turning out wet, it was frozen and killed. A corporal's 
guard of rye-stalks was what harvest-day showed. " I 
told you so,** was the consolation received from the 
neighbor. 

If, however, the rye was limited, the up-springing 
brush was just the reverse : it needed very little cal- 
culation to recognize that an irrepressible fight was 
on hand between industry and weeds. The occasion 
was one to show exactly the mettle of a man who con- 
fronted it, — not the mettle of a doctor amusing him- 
self with a problem, but that of a man pinching his 
sides with a view of making for his family a home. 

" What are you going to do now ?** asked the tenant 
of my house, as, at the period spoken of, we stood cogi- 
tating over the corporal's guard. 

"DoT* I said j " this is what I shall do.'' In a few 
minutes blaze and smoke enveloped the insignificant 
crop. 
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Long ditch or nothing was the problem. I had a 
solid talk with the neighbor. I set myself out to con- 
vince him. I did convince him. When later his own 
poor crops of rye and buckwheat were gathered, all 
hands got to work with a will at the ditch. In the in- 
terim I had worked the clearing over again, dragging 
and grubbing out rootlets and treating such as remained 
with fifty bushels of lime to the acre. If during a 
succeeding summer the face of the ground could be 
shaded by thick-growing rye, Geduld surely would be 
found master of the situation. 

I have written at least one book for my publisher 
where I find his desire to illustrate and improve it in- 
creases with each edition that leaves his shelves. 

Apropos ! what a pleasure in writing books ! to find 
yourself bought and wrapped up and carried to homes 
near and distant ; to sit with the student by the side 
of his midnight lamp ; to assist with his work and with 
his thoughts ; to influence, to help make him ; to pass 
yourself over into his brain ; to animate his fingers 
and to put your surgeon's knife into them, — perchance 
to afford him appreciation of that highest happiness 
which lies in living close alongside of Nature. What 
a happiness, not at all a sad one, to anticipate a future 
day when the grave holds yet does not hold you I to 
recognize a thought of yourself as resting snugly and 
warmly between leaves lying upon library shelves ! to 
know yourself sleeping yet working ! 

''Humph!'* ejaculates Broadcloth: "get back to 
the swamp." 

"Or, better, back to the subject," I say. "The 
thought was about illustrations concerning the ditch- 
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digging season, for which I should incline to ask my 
publisher, were I not so doubtful as to how the public 
will repay the outlay he assumes. What pictures show- 
ing simple pleasures ! How many I could draw ! How 
with pencil I could make expressive the deliciousness 
lying in antipodes ! 

Beginning at the termination of the line-ditch made 
by myself and tenant, we passed obliquely across the 
field of the neighbor until the knoll was reached. 
Here was the big work of the occasion : the dig was 
from four to six feet in depth, and reached a quarter 
of a mile. To be able to ditch was first to clear ; the 
ground was covered with oak wood, the great majority 
of the trees far too great in girth to come at all under 
the denomination of scrub. Again axes and grubbing- 
hoes were brought into requisition. Again sweat fell 
from dripping foreheads to the ground. Again salt 
junk tasted more appetizing than/^/<^ de foie gras. 

Haze and swamp ; the two belong together. There 
are twin things in which Jersey surpasses any other 
State of the Union : these are a hazy atmosphere and 
magnificent clouds. What Italian sky pictures are 
like I do not know from personal observation. I do 
know, however, that clouds are to be seen over the 
Jersey swamp regions and above the watercourses 
which are ravishing and overwhelming in their gran- 
deur: no superlative will describe them; no imagi- 
nation but that finds itself eclipsed in presence of the 
reality. The afternoon was a deliciously hazy one 
in September, and the hour was about five, when the 
neighbor and the doctor stood upon the knoll with a 
view of marking out the cut to be made through it. 
G 13 
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One man in trousers, the original material of which 
was not to be made out for patches. A second man in 
corduroy, the legs of the breeches covered in by horse- 
hide. One man brought up in the woods. Another 
man bred to the formalities of college requirements. 
Two men of opposite life-relations delighted with each 
other's company. Two men learning from each other 
and making demonstration of the relativity of ability. 
Add to the picture a dog chasing his tail in a circle. 
Put in on one side a clearing where a farmer is seen 
following his harrow. Make note of three tramps 
trudging lazily along the not-distant road, each carry- 
ing upon his shoulder something that looks not unlike 
a ragged carpet-bag. Two cows and half a dozen sheep 
are just coming out of the wood, driven by a boy who 
has but one leg to his pantaloons. Perched upon the 
edge of a great nest made of pieces of stick wedged 
in the crotch of a dead tree standing at the edge of 
the Oria, is a hungry-looking hawk, just arrived from 
an unsuccessful forage at the neighboring river. The 
lookers stand facing the west. From horizon to zenith 
the sky is full of valleys and mountains, of stately cas- 
tles and vast cathedrals, of strange and indescribable 
forms transmigrating themselves, of masses of gold 
and silver, of hills of jasper, of long lines of ruby, — 
exquisite imagery reflected from the world on the other 
side by the declining sun as it has fallen among and 
lights them up. 

Thank God for the pictures ! Thank Him, too, for 
hatchet and stakes to which we turn with the inten- 
tion of laying out our ditch. Before the long twilight 
of the region had lost itself in darkness, two lines of 
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Stick -posts driven into the ground showed where work 
was to be done in the morning. 

The morrow was as fair as ever awakened chanticleer. 
At daylight seven men and a boy met among the stakes. 
The pioneer was the neighbor's eldest son. He is a 
man of iron. I commend him as the strongest and 
sturdiest brushman of the region. He fells a tree as a 
butcher fells an ox. He works from morning to night, 
and can dance the rest of the day away in the shin- 
digs of the country. The pioneer preceded with an 
axe. Following him came the father and a brother, 
spading out the stumps. Next in succession was the 
force of Brushland farm, these last enacting the roll of 
ditch-diggers. The work truly went bravely on. In 
a week the few hundred feet had been accomplished 
and the workers found themselves among the briers and 
the gully-holes. Nothing in the way of brambles stands 
before a well-whetted brier-scythe : our iron man cut 
the road ahead as if grain, not wood, were in his way. 
The subsoil, as on the clearings, was white clay : when 
a spadeful was thrown it stuck. In just two days and 
a half the gully-holes and semi-drains were connected. 
To complete the act which was to correlate our evil 
into the miller's good, it only remained to dig away 
five feet of earth that separated the knoll ditch from 
that running obliquely across the meadow. 

The. success has been absolute. The field of four and 
a half acres which produced the corporal's guard of rye- 
stalks brought forth, two seasons later, one thousand 
bushels of unshelled corn. Since that season it has con- 
tinued to be planted in corn, and it does not fail in pay- 
ing usurious interest on the capital of labor and time 
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spent upon it. The neighbor plants now the sorrel-field 
with corn ; the very hogs of his pen grunt their approba- 
tion of the change : he believes in ditches. Brushland 
farm is this day as dry as its owner wishes it to be. 

Ten and a half clean acres out of forty-one. What 
was done signified only a beginning of the work. 
The doctor, besides his house and garden, had now 
at least a quarter of his land to rent, for what had 
been done to the teppich field had made quite another 
thing of its sandy and gravelly soil ; and what had been 
done principally was to haul over its face and plough 
into it every cart-load of muck and clay taken out of 
the line-ditch. The problem now stood thus : house- 
rent, seventy-two dollars a year ; rent of ten acres, at 
six dollars the acre, sixty dollars. If the tenant inclined 
to continue in occupancy, his time was justly very 
nearly half mine. The occupancy continuing, the ten- 
ant now began to act farmer in earnest ; his occasion 
to work out was getting toward a minimum ; he was 
rapidly nearing the position of Mencius. With brains 
enough to overlook the hands and to see that they did 
not shirk duty, he was on the high-road to that kind 
of success which is the independence of the English 
farmer tenant, or, what is no better, yet quite as well, 
the American farm-owner. 

**A farm-owner no better off than a farm-tenant! 
How do you make that out ?*' puts in Broadcloth. 

It is easy for the partner to answer. '* When capital 
is not in a farm it is somewhere else. A division of 
eggs is a good thing where baskets are in danger of fall- 
ing. A bad season is a basket dashed to the ground. 
If a farm be held on shares,— which is the just manner 
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to owner and tenant, — profits and losses find a true 
balance in division.'* 

"But," interrupts Broadcloth, "a bad season can 
be met by a farm-owner." 

" Granted, partner ; but he is without the compen- 
sation that would come out of capital otherwise in- 
vested." 

The tenant worked the whole of the next year day 
and day about, tilling his cleared acres, making new 
ground. With some outside help that was employed, 
the succeeding season offered for planting purposes a 
trifle over twenty acres. Certainly the work had been 
laborious for the tenant: he was getting, but what he 
got he had to earn ; he was a pair of hands toiling for 
hands' wages. The land, too, was getting. The land 
had occasion to be satisfied. The land was satisfied. 
As for the landlord, he had enjoyed a large share of 
entertainment, and, besides this, he was being made the 
owner of an increasing area of advancing rentable 
value. This was the situation of affairs on the first 
day of March, 18 — . 



XII. 

BUT. 

THIS was the situation of affairs on the ist day of 
March, i8— . But 

But there was no tenant on the place ; my colaborer 
had given fair notice and had quit. " But' ' had asserted 
itself. 

Again the doctor sat cogitating upon the roof of 
a pig-pen. Somewhere something was wrong. What, 
and where, was the something ? 

Irrepressible and universal is the conflict between 
capital and labor. It turned out to be the old story. — 
A problem that had been enlarging itself before the 
imagination of the tenant, until finally it floored his 
judgment, referred to the ownership of the farm when 
finally it should be cleared. Why should he clear the 
tract for somebody else ? 

I do not blame a working-man who throws up a good 
job that is paying him : I pity him. I belong to 
the clan and understand it. In the course of a day I 
am here, there, and everywhere over the streets of a 
great city. I am at times so physically used up that 
coming into my office I wait not to get to sofa or chair, 
but throw myself broadcast upon a rug before the fire 
and snore away with the dog. I should pity myself, 
for an ass, however, if I threw up my job. It is out 
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of this work that I live, and have lived ; it is out of 
the labor that, little by little, I, who commenced with 
no capital, have made over into swamp tract, bonds, 
and dollars, parts of my legs and arms and brains. It 
is out of the chance that the capital of patients has 
given me that I have come to days in which I can 
play capitalist myself on a scale quite as large as I am 
willing to take the care and trouble of assuming. Sim- 
ilar was my proposition concerning this swamp farm. 
When it should be all clear, other tracts and bonds and 
dollars could be dug out of it \ but to get at these re- 
quired digging on the tenant's part ; to get the land to 
dig at had cost its owner a like amount of digging, 
only the work had been done a long while before oc- 
cupant and landlord had ever heard of each other. I 
had fixed in my mind and intention absolute equality 
with my tenant. I had dug. He should dig. When 
the digging was equal, we would share profits. 

The trouble evidently lay in the fact that the tenant 
had not seen the landlord at work, neither had he eyes 
long-reaching enough to see from Brushland farm into 
the distant city. Something very like this harassed his 
brain : " Here I am, working away day after day, making 
for somebody else a good farm out of a poor one. Why 
should I work for the profit of anybody but myself?'* 
The thought of the doctor commenced and ran from 
an opposite direction : "A poor farm is being devel- 
oped into a good one : for the securing of such an end 
why should I grumble because of never receiving a 
dollar in money from the tenant?" Coming to the 
postulates, as Playfair would put it, the matter between 
man and man may be stated as standing thus. Nature 
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brings all individuals into the world in like manner, 
— namely, naked. There are certain convenient and 
comforting things called clothes. Whoever has clothes 
has that which implies work which prepared them. No 
work, no clothes ; work that has been done by some- 
body. The landlord had clothes ; he had these, in a 
sense, out of the fact of having sown cotton, gathered 
and preserved a crop, carded, cut, and sewed. The 
tenant had no clothes : he had planted no crop, had 
not carded, cut, or sewed. Here repeats itself from 
the owner's side the postulate of the tenant: "Why 
should I use my clothes for the benefit of anybody but 
myself?'' 

The experiment of Brushland had progressed until it 
stood at the asses' bridge. 

Yes, I pity a man who cannot see ahead, — just as I 
pity a patient that is blind, just as I have had occasion 
to pity myself a thousand times during my life in rela- 
tion with this same pons asinorum. 

Every school-boy knows the asses' bridge. It is the 
fifth proposition in the first book of Playfair's Euclid. 
The meaning of it is that everything is black as night 
at one end, and, on the contrary, clear as day at the 
other end. To be over the asses* bridge is to have 
passed from confusion to clearness. My tenant was 
down upon broken knees at the wrong end of the 
structure. What further was to be done for him ? In 
a way, I had drawn for his edification triangles of 
demonstration until the side of the barn was covered 
with chalk-marks. I had pushed, heaved, braced, 
drawn, invited, coaxed, pleaded, begged, entreated, 
prayed, hauled, cajoled, flattered, — in fact, had gone 
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to the extent of a Quaker swearing: "You consum- 
mate — you, you/* I had been tempted to say. All 
had not sufficed to court the man over the bridge. He 
would be convinced of nothing but of the darkness that 
surrounded him. I lost my tenant. The tenant lost 
an ebb that was carrying him to independence. To- 
gether we lost the comfort of a pleasant relation. 

* * About work. The story of the curse is too 
much for my understanding. Because that Eve inflicted 
work on me, I do homage to every woman for Eve's 
sake. What another consummate "You, you" is the 
man who envies his idling brother ! Who can know 
anything about the softness of a hearth-rug but the tired 
man and a dog? Who has found out the sweetness 
living in cold pork, save the ditch-digger ? God for- 
give me if I write anything amiss out of my ignorance, 
but, let me confess it, I am glad, on my own account, 
that man is under a curse. 

For the sake of my problem, I had truly intended to 
make my tenant wealthy after the sense that I myself 
am wealthy : that I failed in adding to the number of 
capitalists lay in lack of plasticity as the material was 
concerned. To paraphrase Terence, He is a fool who 
won't see as we do. My friend and old tenant is back 
on the shop stoop whittling harrow-teeth. He tells 
me, however, that he has come to understand, and that 
his neighbors all say, that he made the mistake of his 
life. I, the landlord, know that he did. The ebb is 
gone, unfortunately, and with it the man's opportunity. 
The swamp-tract has become a capitalist. 



XIII. 

INCIDENTAL EXPERIENCE. 

THE 25th of March is general moving-day in 
Jersey. The time is quite late enough to com- 
mence farm-operations in the region where our tract 
lies^ if the season is to be made a prosperous one. 
With the exception of the clearing and the ditching, 
things looked not so very different from that other 
occasion when the proprietor stood upon the road 
facing a possession that was all out-doors and without 
a tenant. Added to the discouragement was the failure 
in an effort which had been vigorously put forth to 
help a fellow-man : the second estate was certainly not 
better than the first. 

The late tenant having been so fully recommended, 
it was not to be expected that any better was to be 
found in the region. I accepted the dictum of the odd 
man and gave it up as a bad job. An advertisement 
in a city paper brought quickly many applicants as 
renters. I selected a Russian, who had a head not 
unlike the surgeon J^irogoff, and who endorsed his in- 
tentions by paying a third of a year's rent at the time 
of signing the lease. The contract was simple enough : 
a hundred dollars to be paid in money ; all fertilizers 
made and found about the place to be used upon it ; 
one acre of brush to be cleared ; everything raised 
upon the tract to belong to the tenant. 
154 
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The new occupant had a fine head ; otherwise he was 
ordinary. The wife brought by him to the farm might 
very well have been a printess of the blood-royal. A 
doctor is not unaccustomed to the sight of good dress- 
ing. Certainly the land lord -doctor had never before 
seen trains that draped and poetized and hung dreamily 
as did those now at Brushland. " Did monsieur con- 
verse in French?" No. " Signor perhaps used the 
Italian?" No. **The American gentleman inclines 
to German?" Happily, in this instance yes. Using 
English but brokenly, the lady preferred to talk in 
Teutonic. Each conversation was a lesson to the doc- 
tor in the graces of mannerism. Throwing out of 
consideration the pleasure of audience with a person 
of highest refinement, and descending to the homeli- 
ness of counting talks at the price of drills, the owner 
was securing two rents for his farm. On this one ac- 
count at least he had no occasion to regret the parting 
with his old tenant. 

A contrast indeed, this graceful, dreamy woman, 
with the unpapered walls and rude associations of 
Brushland ! ** Would Herr Doctor be pleased to allow 
himself to be shown some trifles in the way of sou- 
venirs?" Heavens! had the little inner room, hold- 
ing but a month before a lot of rusty potatoes, been 
turned into a Cumnor,* and was the earl in reality 
Varney? Scarfs, vying in mistiness with the outside 
haze, draping my six-by-eight panes of glass. An 
afghan, such as I had never before beheld, carelessly 
thrown, studiously concealing a two-doUar-and-a-half 

♦ Kenilworth. 
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settee. Plaques, half a dozen dozen of them, making the 
plaster-cracked walls over into an environment literally 
ablaze with the glory of exquisite imagery. Bric-a-brac 
of Chinese gods and Russian monsters. Brochures 
in the way of poems, their bindings resplendent with 
gold. Bijouteries of strange fashion, holding in the 
stones the glimmer of an olden time. 

' * Entschuldigen /' * The eyes of the doctor expressed 
a doubt that his tongue never could have uttered in 
presence of the calm, dignified face before him. 

''Lauf der Welt:'"^ The lady smiled rather than 
spoke the words. The smile was not that common to 
a sad woman : it belonged to an expression of a love 
that had won rather than lost a world. 

Dreamily-drifting trains cut from costless Swiss mus- 
lin. Juno's neck rising out of ruffles made of ten-cent 
gauze. Hair a la Grecque, the coil at the back of the 
head covering it as with the soft fold of a raven's 
wing. Brushland and the Little Trianon had drawn 
near together. 

My fingers unconsciously opened an album curiously 
covered with Russia leather. ** Relations and friends," 
said the lady. The pictures represented judges and 
army officers ; soft-faced beauties and ladies of majestic 
port; children wearing anklets of gold, and babies 
carried in the arms of quaint-looking nurses. Dignity 
and a family history showed forth from every face. 
Undeniably there were precedents. How curious ! 
this at Brushland ! 

The husband turned out to be a follower of that 
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Petrus Magnus who learned ship-carpentry : he was a 
blacksmith by trade; certainly he was nothing of a 
farmer. A month had not passed before the man 
articled out his farming-interest, leaving to be done by 
others what he failed to be able to do of himself. The 
acre was cleared, however, and a thousand bushels of 
unshelled corn were raised on the four and a half acres 
of newly-prepared land. In the fall Blacksmith and 
Princess moved away from the farm, leaving as a re- 
flection for the doctor the parable of Beauty and the 
Beast : this, however, only as was involved the differ- 
ence between white shoulders and black arms. 

House and barn were again out of doors. A notice 
from the insurance agent notified that his company 
would not hold itself liable for fire-damage. Charity 
got its virtue blazoned about the neighborhood by 
reason of allowing a beggared family to occupy and 
look after the premises without rent-charge until spring. 
Whether the season, with its odd experience of meet- 
ing a Russian Rosalind in a Jersey swamp, of talking 
a foreign tongue over a half-dollar pine table with a 
Proserpine, of a semi-bohemian being put to blush by 
reason of superior acquirements on the part of a tenant 
occupying a cabin, — whether it was a success or a failure 
the landlord has not to this day settled as to debit and 
credit with his farm-books. 
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XIV. 

A NEW DEPARTURE. 

ANOTHER advertisement. This time, " Farm for 
Sale. Little or no money required." The idea 
was change of base, in relation to being a helper of 
somebody without being an injurer of self. The tract 
could have been sold to at least forty people who went 
to look at it; the person selected as occupant is a 
young gentleman who lives upon it at the time of pub- 
lication of this volume, and who, whatever he may be 
in the future, whether Congressman or sot, has fully 
carried out and completed the original idea of the 
writer. To-day Brushland is exactly like the picture 
seen in the mind of the doctor as on a morning nine 
years ago he dug holes in a study of its subsoil. A 
proof of its capabilities has been compelled. 

Selling a farm, on the terms proposed, was giving up 
neither play-ground nor recreation. The intention 
was to so relate the matter with somebody else that 
the somebody should be possessed of equal interest 
with the doctor in the circle of the matter: better 
expressed, that the somebody should find himself in a 
stream where he either must swim or go under. 

The work done on the tract had fully doubled its 
value ; the price at which its possibilities and proba- 
bilities were transferred was more than fair to the 
buyer: five hundred dollars is what the doctor con- 
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siders as having been paid for a fancy taken to a man's 
looks. 

The transfer of any piece of property has, of course, 
an association of dealing and bargaining. Here is 
such a matter as it relates with Brushland. The father 
of my applicant, an earnest and intelligent man, an 
ofl&cial in the Park department of the city of Phila- 
delphia, has a son anxious to get married, and needing 
a business with which to support himself and the wife. 
The father has saved some money, but, having made a 
bank of deposit out of the stock of a shaky railroad, 
does not find the street very responsive to offers of 
sale. The son is appreciative, is energetic ; he wants 
to be a farmer. The father has unlimited faith in the 
son ; he believes in him, he knows him as one who can 
be helped. I surprise the father by asking if the son 
has ever been over the asses' bridge. I begin at the 
beginning, and tell him, after a condensed fashion, the 
story of the farnl. I give him to understand plainly 
my disappointment, and impress on him the meaning 
of my wants as they relate with a purchaser .or tenant. 
Out of the talk grows the transfer. If the son went 
manfully over the bridge, well for himself and well for 
the father. If he sat dolefully down at the black end 
and cried " Ghost T* the doctor could get back to the 
start without loss or trouble. 

It is a gratification to place a compliment where it 
belongs, in adding that it is accepted by the father 
that the son, by an addition of two years' work, has 
made the value of the tract fully four thousand dollars. 
It is certainly accepted by the doctor that Brushland, 
as it to-day stands, is capable of supporting a family 
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of seven persons, provided that four out of the seven 
be workers. As next year, or as a tenth year from 
now, is concerned, no committal is made : many a 
one's good horse is found to turn out balky; even 
ministers go to the bad. To-day, I endorse the offi- 
cial's scion through and through. I would not my- 
self want a better son or a truer son-in-law. Whether 
other men are to commend or revile him as his paces 
and his time run on, lies — assuredly not with him who 
here praises. 

New brooms sweep clean. The occupant made the 
dirt fly from the beginning. Coming to the farm very 
early in the spring, he brought with him multitudinous 
ideas of the father in the shape of labor-saving imple- 
ments which the late Centennial Exhibition has made 
familiar, — farm-hands, really, that never tire, neither 
ever eat or sleep. Besides the farm-hands he brought 
barrels of rotten fish, picked up in a city market at 
the price of staves \ he had bones, bought of the slop- 
gatherers for a trifle; scrap-leather, a never- wearing- 
out fertilizer ; bags of phosphates and parcels of car- 
bonates. In short, he had brought with him zest, 
determination, and means to ends. 

The odor of the fish was fragrance ; it was a thing 
in place. Something else agreeable was in it, — evi- 
dence of management. Had there not come to me, 
at the moment of getting the first whiff" of the barrels, 
remembrance of that hickory harrow-tooth, I should 
have greeted the occupant with a hearty slap upon the 
shoulder and a heartier exclamation of ** Well done !" 
— Harrow-teeth offset by " buts" are, undeniably, the 
meaning of "no security, no help." 
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The uses of a farm give to dirt its proper definition, 
—"a thing out of place.** The dirt brought by the 
occupant to the swamp was after the order of what 
an advertiser would judiciously note to the public as 
*'the supply of a want Jong felt.*' For myself, I 
should have got along without any foreign supply, 
except as to marl and lime ; this, however, only for 
the reason that rotten fish, old bones, offal leather, 
phosphates, and carbonates are to be scraped up from 
hog-pens and barn-yards by one who, out of slimness 
of pocket, or with an intention, holds himself too 
poor to buy. 

The occupant and the doctor agree on the subject 
of dirt. Talk on the matter commenced over the fish- 
barrels; it has gone on ever since. Anomalous, to 
say the least of it, is the estimate put on dirt by the 
citizen and the countryman. With the former, it is a 
something to be gotten clear of; with the latter, it is 
a something to be treasured. In the city, offal is un- 
savory ; in the country, offal is savory. The citizen 
gives his money to get offal out of his way ; the farmer 
gives his produce to get offal in his way. A farmer 
and citizen combined in one person make a paradox : 
the one wants what the other does not want ; the one 
is stingy of what the other is lavish with. 

Dirt being always in order as the wants of a farm 
are concerned, I find myself interested in every pile 
met with on the city streets. But how to get dirt 
where it is wanted? this is the question. A farmer 
could afford to feed a dozen persons out of a filthy 
street for the dirt of the street; not only feed, but 
clothe them. To put it in other words, the hungry 
I 14* 
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poor of every block could get all they need to eat out 
of what the block throws away. Neither would it be at 
all necessary to take the beneficence in the way of 
cold pieces. Potato-scraps are to be made over into 
the whole tuber. Bits of water-soaked bread are to be 
condensed into a round loaf. The need is to have 
scraps, bits, and the metamorphosing conditions in 
relation. 

So properly is the value of dirt appreciated at Brush- 
land, that we turn everything into it that affords the 
slightest chance for the change. Muck, for example, 
is the dirt needed by the teppich tract ; all the muck 
gotten from cleaning the ditches goes on it. Where, 
in places, the clay of our undersoil is found too near 
the surface, we make dirt suited to its wants out of 
leaves, barn-yard drainings, and gravel. Where, on 
our new land, there are multitudinous twigs to burn 
and rot out, we make dirt from lime and sunshine, — 
burning with the first, drying with the second.- We 
go daily to the filth of our hog-pen, as the miser goes 
to a sight of his strong box. We never pass the place 
without a greedy stare. We smile in satisfaction as on 
a morrow we find trampled into mud the long grass 
and corn-stalks with which the place was filled yester- 
day. 

As the barn-yard is concerned, I find myself watch- 
ing its rise and fall, as when in town I sometimes look 
after the rise and fall of stocks. An advantage, how- 
ever, with the barn-yard is that it is not a matter of 
bulls and bears, but rather of cows and horses, which 
latter are much the more manageable and reliable ani- 
mals. Stock on our little farm is never amiss as to 
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margin, — ^bedding margin. The wider the demand in 
this direction, the better we like it. A margin of 
leaves is infinitely easier to provide than is a margin of 
dollars, while an advantage is that in the outlay there 
is sure to be a profit. So anxious indeed is my tenant 
to put up margin, that he goes around borrowing from 
whatever will lend ; the waysides are skinned of grass, 
the hummocks of tlieir coarse herbage, the trees of 
their leaves. Often enough our horses and cows are 
found literally in clover, — lying in clover. 

Pig-pens and barn-yards are the manufactories of 
a farm, and they are manufactories that always pay : 
there is no possibility of a failure or of a going be- 
hind. In fact, the secret of success in farming lies in 
a correspondence of the acres with the manufactories. 
If the correspondence be with ten acres, then ten 
acres are enough; if with twenty, forty, eighty, then 
twenty, forty, eighty are to be worked with profit. 
Crops are in the manure, not in the land. It is waste, 
both of time and muscle, to scatter the requirements 
of a ten-acre lot over one of twenty acres. I should 
expect to win a wager where I should venture to get 
more profit out of one acre than another would get out 
of five, the land being of like quality and the quan- 
tity of fertilizing material being the same for both 
patches. 

Strength is wasted every day from not recognizing the 
meaning of the law of correlation. I have watched a 
farmer toiling at the weekly ploughing of a twenty-acre 
corn-field, when the return for his labor had been in- 
finitely greater if seven-tenths of the time had been 
spent with a book in the shade of neighboring trees. 
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The motto of our own little farm is, No ploughing 
where there is no manure to turn under. We expend 
no unnecessary force. We value labor too highly to 
waste it. Investments are not made where there is not 
a great deal of certainty in the matter of a promise to 
pay back. 

Another bank that yields a satisfactory dividend at 
Brushland is the common cesspool of the place. Like 
the barn-yard and pig-pen, this is a shallow pit having 
bottom and sides of clay: it is literally water-tight. 
Convenient to the house, it is yet in no way a source 
of offence, being kept disinfected by masses of leaves 
intermixed with sprinklings of lime and dry earth. 
Liquid fertilizers are the best. Indeed, every manure 
must get into liquid form before being capable of ap- 
propriation by the plants which feed upon it. The 
soap-suds made on the little farm at washing-times, 
whether of clothes or of the dinner-dishes, are carefully 
deposited in the cesspool bank. The housewife would 
no sooner think of casting such water away than would 
she be found wasting vinegar or molasses. The pool 
is a receptacle for all the old shoes, crownless hats, 
bones, ashes, floor-sweepings, soot from the chimney : 
in fact, what can be deposited nowhere else is thrown 
here. Once a month the bank is ''cleaned out," — ^by 
its directors. 

Were I a poet, I should deem my muse not ill em- 
ployed in singing the glories of soap-suds. With suds 
I have not only made a bubble, studying thereby the 
fixation of sounds, together with the vanitas vanita- 
tuniy but I have in a single month sent through its aid 
a Wistaria skyward the height of a two-storied house. 
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Soap-suds I have converted into such luscious wine 
that the connoisseur has smacked his lips over the 
draught. I have made the froth quickly over into the 
scent of woodbine ; have metamorphosed it into the 
bright flowers of a morning-glory ; have eaten it in the 
shajDe of wall-fruit ; have eased with it, in the form 
of the soporific hop, an aching head. Knowing the 
wealth and beauty and medicine and poetry that lie 
in soap-suds, it goes to my heart to see the gutters of 
the town carrying the fluid in such wastefulness to the 
culverts. In large cities fortunes are thrown away in 
the shape of soap-suds every Monday morning, or 
whatever time is the general wash-day. No more 
did the poet long for ** a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness*' than do I find myself wishing for a tube big 
enough and long enough to carry the water of city 
wash-tubs to the acres of country produce-growers. 
With such a nutriment and stimulant I should expect 
to see bean-stalks soon compare with that famous one 
raised by the celebrated Jack of giant-killing noto- 
riety. I should be sure of seeing farmers raised out of 
drudgery Tnto the aestheticism that comes of plenty. 
Yes, I would employ my muse on soap-suds; would 
put her, so to speak, on foundational work ; would set 
her to the task of showing that the grubber, not less 
than the rhymer, is a dweller upon the mount where 
live the sacred Nine. Going to a Thesaurus for syno- 
nymes, I would write farmer, soap-suds, poem, epic, 
epode, idyl, lyric, eclogue, pastoral, bucolic. Anacre- 
ontic, sonnet, lay, roundelay, madrigal, canzonet, 
opera, anthology, distich, stanza, canto, strophe, 
couplet, quatrain, cento, monody, — ^all of these part 
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and parcel of one another. I would open a swamp- 
grubber's eyes by showing him that Parnassus and his 
own farm are identical. 

The occupant began with potatoes : he planted part 
of the teppich field. Something for immediate break- 
fast was an important matter: he started a hennery. 
Before me is a scrap of paper upon which is written 
the following, copied from the farm-book \ it refers to 
this first season : '' Hens, 56. Besides eggs to eat, set 
apart for hatching 840. Out of these 840, lost 173. 
Number of chickens hatched, 667." 

** How many chickens did the rats take from your 
lot?" I asked. 

"Rat's-bane is the answer," replied the occupant. 
" The very first day on the farm showed me the litters 
under the barn-floor." 

"The former tenant," I intimated, "would lose as 
many as a dozen in a night." 

"Well," said the occupant, "our experience, hap- 
pily, has differed. All hatched, with the exception of 
a very few, were eaten or sold." 

"You had potatoes early?" 

" Both early and late,' ' replied the occupant. " The 
teppich tract is reliable as a steam saw-mill." 

" You beat the countryman all to pieces as a clearer," 
I complimented. 

The occupant laughed. " I had heard," he said, 
"of one of your performances, and was bound not to 
be beaten." 

The performance referred to consisted in clearing a 
piece of extra rough brush measuring an acre and a 
half. 
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" How long do you think/* I had asked a grubber, 
"it will take to replace this brush by a planting of 
rye?'' 

The grubber was a colored man. He protruded his 
lower lip, as if to find an answer through the agency of 
prehension. "Well, I tink, boss,*' he said, "dat de 
bisness can be put froo in about a month and a haf." 

A neighbor was standing by. " It can be put through 
in ten days,*' I said. 

"You didn't go back on yourself,** said the occu- 
pant. 

The truth is, the work pretty well knocked me up, 
but it stands out as a performance that I take particular 
pride in bragging about. 

New brooms sweep clean : the occupant, during his 
first year, not only swept but holy-stoned. Looking 
at his performance from a purely pocket-book stand- 
point, it was not to be doubted that any claim held 
by anybody against the farm had advanced in value 
as security was concerned. What if the improvement 
should go on ? 

Assuredly continued improvement meant growing 
capital to the improver ; meant it, and means it, unless 
a "but** turn up. What if a "but" do turn up? 
Well, the- matter rests thus, if a doctor understand it : 
swimmers are to keep kicking out arms and legs, other- 
wise they get water in their throats. 

" Possibilities lying in small beginnings ! Prob- 
abilities lying in the exercise of common sense !** 

"Common sense,*' interrupted the occupant, break- 
ing in upon an involuntarily uttered ejaculation, " is a 
peculiar kind of an article.** 
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The remark was apropos to an experience of the 
morning in which it was spoken. 

On my way to the farm I found the cars filled by 
a noisy multitude on its way to a political meeting. 
Among the people there was no lack of opinion and 
certainly no hesitation in the way of self-assertion. 
One man, evidently an oracle in the estimation of his 
neighbors, was wrathful over a rascality that was voting 
away the public lands to railroad corporations. An- 
other, more modest of mien, and with a cranium show- 
ing greater circularity of development, was of opinion 
that value lay in utility: it might be cheaper, he 
thought, to pay ten dollars an acre for ground along 
the line of a road leading to a market than to have the 
same land for nothing without the road. Another 
man, seedy of clothing and with a countenance ex- 
pressive of acquaintance with the produce of those 
little houses about which in the fall are to be seen such 
heaps of apples, was emphatic in a conviction that God 
made everything to be held in common. It was a 
suggestion by another, who seemed in some manner to 
agree with the last speaker, that not unlikely it was 
intended as well that work should be exercised in 
common. At this juncture I was driven from the car 
by a rumpus provoked by a not very Chesterfieldian 
declaration on the part of somebody to the effect that 
soap-fat would be a serviceable use to which to put 
such lazy individuals as the Commune gentlemen. 

Taking a seat in a rear car, the occupants of which 
were less turbulent, it was natural to find myself fallen 
into meditation over the opinions I had just heard ex- 
pressed. Here were men on their road to exercise the 
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prerogatives of sovereigns. Put together, the opinions 
were to make that common opinion which is king. In 
the ability to think properly lay all, and consequently 
the only, chance for conclusions and rules which are 
the foundation of substantiality and happiness. 

A voter is a ruler, I thought : a ruler should imper- 
sonate judgment : judgment is the offspring of experi- 
ence. To think is to compare experiences. Where 
there are no experiences there can be no thinking. To 
think within a subject about which a man knows noth- 
ing is impossible. It is a great misfortune to possess 
imagination in excess of knowledge, or to be more 
voluble of tongue than of ideas. Imaginative people 
are readiest with crudities. Flippant tongues are nim- 
blest with platitudes. One may measure the depth of 
a man's understanding by considering the length of 
time required for his "I think'* to get from brain to 
mouth. Where there are no fissures within a man's 
skull, the thoughts must necessarily be surface thoughts. 
Without experiences there can be no comparisons. 
Without comparisons there can be no morals. Laws, 
morals, and religions are outgrowths of what prove 
themselves to be the conveniences, the happiness, and 
the necessities of men. To think is to measure. To 
measure is to find the meaning of good in what is not 
good. Intuition leads a beast to the purposes of its 
organization ; experience shows a man the meaning of 
his happiness. Life is its own schoolmaster. Actions 
are the pages of a lesson-book. Convictions are con- 
clusions which arise out of observation. Let man alone 
long enough, and an altar is sure to take the place of a 
scaffold. A heathen sees in proportion as he gets his 
H 15 
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eyes open. Growth in grace, like growth in stature, is 
the work of time. It is good for a virtuous man that 
he be not without a knowledge of evil. Sin is made 
by a good husbandman to fertilize probity. Laxity, in 
its inconvenience, is a reminder to correctness. What 
inconveniences, wliat discomforts, what interference 
with easy getting along, were to associate with the day's 
work of the politicians ! 

"What do you think of a Nihilist?" asked the 
occupant. 

** Here it is," I said, taking up a remembrance of 
Roget : " subverser, deranger, displacer, unsettler, 
disturber, jumbler, unhinger, embroiler, involver, 
entangler, litterer, scatterer, shuffler, misleader, per- 
turber, dislocator, crasher, smasher, desolator, up- 
setter, immolator, holocauster, overthrower, shiverer, 
batterer, stifler, corroder, wrecker, consumer. If not 
knave, then absolute fool." 

"You are not without a decided opinion as to the 
Nihilist?" suggested the occupant. 

** Decided indeed. I turn from him as from a thing 
that stinks : his antipodes is an honest brushman that 
clears his acres and obeys the office represented by a 
tax-gatherer. Do you remember," I asked, changing 
the subject, ** the suggestive lines from Faust ? — 

* From the vine-stock grapes we pluck ; 
Horns grow on the buck ; 
Wine is juicy, the wooden table, 
Like wooden vines, to give wine is able. 
An eye for Nature's depths receive ! 
Now draw the plugs and drink your fill ! 

Sweet spring, that yields us what we will.' 
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"A thing that is fragrant is the honest work of 
a man who uses the muscles and brain that God has 
given him to make comfort and beauty spring up from 
a swamp. To have, is to draw phigs. The earth is a 
great wooden table." 

Talk with the occupant digresses into all kinds of 
subjects. One of the comforts of an industrious brush- 
man's life is that he has time to talk. If, besides 
muscle, the brushman have wit, another comfort is the 
knowledge of what his estate is inevitably to develop 
into. If a brushman want to be President, he can 
surely come to the office ; and to rule over forty or 
four hundred acres occupied by wheat, corn, beans, 
tadpoles, tree-frogs, land- and water-snakes, flying 
birds, and dreamy owls, is to be master where com- 
pensations are many and cares fewest. 

Commend me to Jersey brush-fields as a place to 
found a comfortable government. Some of the land 
is to be bought for a dollar the acre ; a principality for 
five dollars. I have seen vineyards on the sides of the 
Rhine in Germany whose owners counted themselves 
wealthy in the possession of one-fifth of such area. 
The matter is in the man. Many years ago I had a 
Delaware friend who owned eight hundred acres of 
land : he went to the dogs because he couldn't get a 
living out of them. 

Broadcloth is a great interferer with Corduroy's 
schemes. It is a favorite idea that I should like to buy 
up about a thousand acres of brush and build upon the 
tract twenty tenant-houses and barns, with a twenty- 
first put down among them for myself and family to 
occupy. I am never at Brushland farm that this idea 
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does not loom up, getting bigger and bigger. Why 
should it not grow ? In the town, what is a man but a 
kind of genie shut up in an iron pot ? In the country 
one genie at least finds himself out of the pot, and he 
feeb himself spreading and spreading and spreading 
until his head is in the sky and his circumference 
around the horizon. 

** Passing rich on forty pounds a year." Who for- 
gets the Pastor in the "Deserted Village"? Forty 
pounds are oftentimes richer than forty thousand. 
The doctor congratulates himself that he understands 
this. He grew to be rich early in life, and has had 
nothing to do ever since but enjoy himself. 

A brushman injures his head against his own cedars 
when silver is the crop he considers rather than self- 
elevation. The fault of the farmer, as I see him, is 
the itching palm he possesses for the handling of bank- 
notes and gold. A farmer needs to have less to do 
with money than other men. Indeed, I am impressed 
with the conviction that the less he has to do with it 
the better he is off. Money in bank is never half so 
profitable as manure in the field. To skimp the field 
for the bank is to make a mistake. I am thinking 
about the owners of small farms. The lordly owners 
of half a township need none of my suggestions, nor 
am I at all ambitious to offer such any. What the 
small farmer needs to do is to put back on his land 
as freely as the land is found to give. To give on a 
farm is to get. Ten acres well fed are worth a hun- 
dred starved ; this is the experience of everybody 
that knows anything about the matter. Living in the 
country is costless, because with a little turning round 
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a man makes the rinds of his fruits worth as much as 
the pulps that have been eaten. To enjoy one's water- 
melons and then to give to the pigs the rinds, is to put 
back more than has been taken. To use the straw 
gathered at midsummer for the winter bedding of 
horse or cow is to place it at fabulous interest. Cider, 
let alone, doubles its value by turning into vinegar. 
Calves, fed from pickings that are without other value, 
grow into butter-giving cows. Colts, taking a milk 
that nothing else cares to drink, develop into plough- 
pulling horses. 

Farms are too large when there is great surplusage 
to send to market; not too large with society as it is 
now constituted, but too large for that primitive con- 
dition the departure from which makes the distinctions 
between men, which distinctions, whatever else may be 
said of them, are not conducive to the widest spread- 
ing out of comfort. 

In an experiment I once tried with an acre for each 
one of my family, I fully satisfied myself that this 
measure is enough for the support of an individual. 
An acre will give what a man requires, but will give no 
more. As population advances, and manufacturers 
come to outnumber the consumers of their wares, the 
value of an acre will come to be understood ; either 
this, or men will grow into cutpurses and starvelings. 

In the immediate locality where Brushland farm is 
situated, things are sufficiently primitive to afford a 
full illustration of the meaning of living within one's 
self. One does not sell anything, for there is nobody 
to buy; everybody is in a small farming way, and 
everybody raises all that he requires. In the years 
15* 
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that I have been about the region I cannot recall an 
instance in which money seemed an absolute essential 
to the needs or comfort of the people. It could have 
been got along without. 

The present occupant, however, is a seller. He 
chuckled this very morning over a count of cash in 
pocket that showed seventy cents a pound got for 
spring chickens. Soon his tact will put him in patent- 
leather boots. Soon, in spite of himself, he will be- 
come a teacher of change, exchange, and medium. 
He makes an inroad on Eden I don't like but can't 
help. Relation with relation ; that is really the pith 
of the thing. Upon Chestnut Street a call is for 
broadcloth; in a swamp such toggery is a burden. 
Fashion, too, is the thing. At Brushland no man has 
a whole rim to his hat. My own farm-boots possess 
but a single heel between them. At Brushland, as it 
is to-day, about ten dollars and a half will hold a man 
to the fashions of the neighborhood one or two years. 

At the farm I occupy a bed that is not at all an ex- 
pensive one. It is a bunk nailed up in the inside of 
the barn. Perhaps there is just a little affectation about 
this; at any rate, I may as well say so and thus antici- 
pate the insinuation. The occupant, however, is wel- 
come to the inside of the house ; my visits are always 
after the manner of excursions, and I like the change 
from a spring mattress to a couch made fresh every 
day out of magnolia boughs. I enjoy lyings awake 
upon my bough bed listening to the crickets among 
the straw ; there is music to me in the champ of horses 
eating their hay ; the beating of the rain against the 
side of the barn is more soothingly bewitching than 
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any nocturne I have ever listened to in the opera- 
house. Nocturnes in the country are common to rainy 
nights; one doesn't have to go out or to pay anything 
to hear them. Magnolia bunks are couches to which 
a doctor might profitably direct many a patient. My 
own I value so highly that I certainly should be sorry 
to give it up for a bed in the house. On one occa- 
sion, years ago, I exchanged, in just such another bunk 
nailed up in a board cabin among the Alleghanies, the 
hectic cheek of a typhoid patient for the bronzed 
one of an Hungarian hussar, and this after my doctor 
friends had agreed that I must go under. Bunks in 
their places are quite as enjoyable as anything in the 
couch line that is to be got up by the cabinet-maker. 

Costless living is no better exemplified on a little 
place than on a big one, only that on the latter there 
are found luxuries not associated with the former, just 
as one man is found to have apples, pears, and peaches, 
while another has apples only. 

Two hundred and fifty acres are a good deal of 
ground. In our family we have such a place, — a home 
place. Within the boundaries of such a farm is likely 
to be found great variety in situation as well as in things 
yielded by the soil. This two-hundred-and-fifty-acre 
tract was bought by a provident forefather for a nom- 
inal sum per acre. From traditionary descriptions I 
judge that it differed at the time of purchase little 
from my own good-for-nothing tract. It was bought 
for a home, — not a place to live at to-day and move 
from to-morrow, but a home to be improved and 
beautified, — a home where orchards were to be planted, 
where vines were to be grown, where substantial things 
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were to be constructed, where children were to be born 
and fathers to die. The place has become all the pro- 
genitor promised himself it should be. Into the fields 
have come and reaped new generations; out of the 
fields and into the neighboring graveyard have passed 
old generations. 

No better demonstration of independence could be 
offered than is afforded by life at this farm. The place 
is a little principality, or, better expressed, it is a cor- 
relating circle. I should want no better pulpit from 
which to exhibit and speak of the meaning of being in 
accord with nature. Poverty I cannot even imagine as 
finding its way to this farm. A half-crop is as com- 
mensurate to the wants as a whole one. No crop at all 
would not be a serious misfortune. I have never been 
in the smoke-house but that it was full of meat. I have 
never seen the mow so low, or the crib so empty, but 
that there were hay and corn in excess for a bad season. 
There is everything, not only in plenty, but in super- 
abundance. For the trouble of stooping, one may have 
the fruits of the earth. If one would fill himself with 
new wine, he has but to reach out his hand. As the 
lesthetics are concerned, there is a piece of dense wood- 
land, where one may walk in quiet places and commune 
with the God ; there is a running stream, where one 
may get lessons and hear soothing sounds. 

And from the days of brushland to the to-day 

of fruits and wine each generation has had all that was 
needed, yet has left plenty for those who were to 
follow. 

There is money that has been carried from the fields 
of this old family place to the vault of the neighboring 
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village bank, but this has come out of the excess. As 
to-day this money is represented by certain pieces of 
fancifully-engraved paper known as stocks, which are 
neither eaten of nor drunk from, I recognize that the 
inhabitants of the farm would be nothing the poorer 
should an accidental fire or a smash-up destroy them. 
Certainly anything that comes out of them is not to be 
classed as a necessary. A calf killed this week, a sheep 
the next, a bullock now and then, chickens, game, — 
certainly there is no call to patronize a butcher. As to 
vegetables, I know of no kind common to the latitude 
which are not freely to be met with. Using only the 
common hook and* line, I have caught in an hour 
enough perch and catfish to fill the pannier I carried 
slung over my shoulder. Using a net, a half-dozen 
hauls would suffice to surfeit the family for a week. All 
the clothing worn at !he farm is made on the place. 
In the olden time there were spinning-wheels and a 
hand-loom. Now the wool that is gathered in abun- 
dance from the hill is carried to the store and exchanged 
for woven cloth. The blacksmith shoes the horses and 
in return gets corn for his own. The miller turns the 
wheat into flour, reserving out of each bushel ground 
a certain portion, quite unmissed, which he calls toll. 
The grocer is always found glad to get hold of the ex- 
cess of corn-meal in exchange for his teas, sugar, coffee, 
and the various et ceteras of his shop. The shoemaker 
is well satified when he can leave his leather in exchange 
for a pig or two. 

And when again spring comes round there 

begin to grow up in the fields new stores of corn ; the 
wheat is seen to be in its old place ; calves and sheep 
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and pigs are back again in their pens ; the fish that 
were caught and eaten are caught and eaten again. 

Then the religious instinct. There is no spot on 

earth where the God more continuously shows himself 
than on a home farm. Here becomes understood the 
endearing name " Father." The God is Father to the 
father. Providence unrolls the heat- curled corn-leaves, 
fills the grape-skins with new wine, gives drink to 
thirsty cattle, beautifies the garden with many-hued 
flowers, perfumes the air with fragrance made among 
the meadows. Here, too, man is made philosophic as 
he beholds on every hand the "evidences of design." 
Faith he does not need ; certainty takes the place of it. 

And why, I ask myself, do men prefer the pri- 
vations and battlings and poverty of a city, when here, 
within twenty miles of their troublous location, there 
is so much of plenty and peace and wealth? The 
illiterate laborer selects the town because of the ab- 
sence of that wit which prompts the knowing to raise 
his eye above the sixpence which conceals the dollar 
beyond. "It is easier," says the carter, "to load a 
cart than to grub a clearing." And so it is, only that 
brushland once made clear stays cleared, while carts 
that are laden empty as fast as they are laden. The 
work with the cart waxes harder with the age of the 
carter. The cultivation of the land grows easier with 
the children of the farmer. The farmer's son, know- 
ing nothing of the lack of bread, seeks the town 
prompted by his ambition to be what he calls " some- 
body." Youth is proverbially silly, — is very like the 
moth. The gas-jets lighting up the streets intoxicate 
him. The sight of a gold-headed cane or of a green 
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bag betrays him to the destruction of a father's hopes. 
Wares bought and sold, leaving in the hand pieces of 
silver, is more than his avarice can stand. If educated, 
the tastes acquired gyt the university lead to a dissatis- 
faction with the bucolics of the barn-yard. He likes 
the farm, but not his home farm. He is better suited 
in the eclogues of Virgil or the idyls of Theocritus. 
He prefers the shade of Plato's garden. 

Misconception belongs to the new, — to new things, 
to new people. New people are either truckers, shop- 
keepers, or peddlers. It seems easier to barter for bread 
than to grow it. The middle-man, with white hands 
and with a gilt chain dangling from his fob, esteems 
himself as having got a peg above the honest man 
who has to use him as a means through wnich to reach 
the city buyer, — that short-sighted city buyer who pe- 
titions his ward councilman to use his influence for the 
enactment of city regulations which prevent the coun- 
tryman from offering his fresh produce for sale at the 
curbstone ; the buyer prefers to pay toll to the middle- 
man and have the produce stale. The farmer, too 
often, turns fool and envies the white hands and the 
fob-chain, and so it comes that middle-men have in- 
creased till now the towns and villages are full of them ; 
and as they increase, so necessarily do the hard times 
increase. 

Pity but that the lover of the eclogues and idyls 
had got some understanding of the farmer dukes of 
England. It would be good for such a one all the days 
of his life if he had opportunity to compare the out- 
door life of the lord with the in-door life of a shop- 
keeper. For myself, I can truly say that I get a greater 
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sense of manly satisfaction out of a fifty-cent fee re- 
ceived for a bushel of potatoes I have raised than 
out of the fifty-dollar fee received for doing a profes- 
sional operation. I regard myself much more highly 
as the farmer than as the doctor. 

Here, looking over the acres of Brushland, I see a 
lord in its occupant ; the title matters nothing. Here 
is a self-sustaining man, or one that will be so after a 
few more acres have been made ready for corn. With 
the chances in his favor for another year, the official's 
son need not even know the shopkeeper of the village 
store. Coffee he can manage to get along without ; 
sugar, soap, and starch he can learn to raise and 
make. 

The occupant has planted watermelons on a patch 
cleared at the same time with the garden ; in a week 
he will have more fruit than enough. The wife planted 
beans; there will be plenty of them for the season. 
Growing on another patch in sight of the house is 
tobacco, — enough to furnish twenty pipes for the 
coming winter. My tenant is a dear lover of the pipe ; 
he will be able to smoke in peace and without the aid 
of pence. 

The economies of a farm extend quite as much to 
mind as to pocket. The occupant need not worry 
himself about a depression in railroad stocks or a de- 
cline in the price of houses ; around him are means 
of support. What if the so long prognosticated "drop- 
ping out of the bottom" does occur, acres will stay. 
Thank God for the acres, and for the strength of 
hands with which to work them ! A plough, I know 
it well ; it is a cashier that never fails. A spade is 
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a dividend-paying clerk. Industry, energy, and will 
compose a board of directors to be relied on. 

This very morning the ploughshare exposed in a new 
clearing trunk after trunk, remnants of old trees before 
alluded to. There would be no lack of back-logs for 
the winter, if only we had a hearth for back-logs. Ma- 
ples cut down with my own hands will supply the stove 
for months to come, and this without cost — indeed, 
with a profit — to the consumer. The maples were but 
weeds on the lands, — that is, if the proper definition of 
a weed be ** a thing out of place.'* My own house in 
town is too far away from the farm to permit of my 
filling its cellar with wood which is wanted for the 
winter. I must buy my wood at the city yard, and 
will pay for it, no doubt, a good round price. My 
occupant, living where the wood grows, will reap the 
profit. He will have no occasion to trouble himself 
about the price of fuel. Whether strikes of workmen 
make wood high, or lack in demand allows the citizen 
to get it at a fair price, will be all one to him ; he, a 
poor man, has more fuel at his command than I have 
ever had together in any several years of my town ex- 
perience. 

By this excess of wood I find myself reminded of 
the fireless stoves I meet with in my city rounds. My 
good-for-nothing farm could supply a red-hot heat to 
squares of them. There are a thousand tree-stumps 
that would split up well, which both landlord and occu- 
pant would be glad to give to anybody who would 
cart them off the place. The limbs of a lot of maples, 
which only a week ago were piled into a great brush- 
heap and fired, would have kept a village in kindling 

i6 
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for a year. To us they were an encumbrance. We 
had to get them out of the way. 

My occupant has on the place both geese and cat- 
tails : here are materials for two kinds of beds. For 
myself, I prefer the latter. If he needs them, an after- 
noon spent in the marsh would give him stuffing for all 
the sacks he could crowd into his chambers ; the cost 
would be alone for the ticking. Bedsteads, too, grow 
on the farm, poplar or walnut as may be preferred ; 
trees of both kinds are along the back boundary. Yet 
the city cellars are filled with people who have neither 
bedsteads nor beds. 



XV. 

PROGRESS. 

MEAL in a barrel commonly signifies bread on 
the table : it is meal in a barrel when there 
are acres to till. 

The first season of the occupant's residence at Brush- 
land was employed in the expenditure of a great amount 
of industry and muscular force directed to the raising 
of corn, buckwheat, and potatoes, and to the clearing 
of more land. The work was simply a repetition of 
a kind that had employed the hands of the former 
tenant; only it progressed with a result found more 
apt to characterize efforts made for self than those em- 
ployed in the service of others. Apropos : if ever I 
get my thousand acres and my twenty tenant-houses, 
I will share the possession with others on the principle 
of pay in proportion to work. " Eight-hour*' conven- 
tions and all that kind of nonsense are bringing, how- 
ever, things as they must be to be right. The country 
we live in is a free one. I want no man to work for 
me twelve hours, or eight, or even four. Anybody 
who works is to call his day exactly what he pleases ; 
only the man who votes to call half an hour a whole 
day is not surely to complain when an employer votes 
to apportion pay after a similar manner of counting. 
I do to others as I intend others shall do to me. Often- 
times I work twenty out of the twenty-four hours. 

183 
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Sometimes it happens that patients employ me not 
over a half-dozen hours in the day. For the services 
counting twenty hours I find people always willing to 
treble the pay. In this same way other working-men 
are to be paid, only that a multitude are too silly to 
see that eight hours will not butter a twelve-hour piece 
of bread. The law is in nature. An agriculturist may 
grunt and grumble until he is black in the face, butter, 
he will find, is in proportion with the quantity and 
quality of the cream churned. Certain it is that the 
brush man who eats butter is first to get his land in 
condition to feed cows ; it may be trouble, and work, 
and sixteen hours to the day, but it is this or no 
milk. 

Oleomargarine is cheap. There is another side to 
a question. Were Corduroy clear of Broadcloth, he 
would take oleomargarine in place of the richer article. 
This he would do out of greediness, — ^greediness to get 
himself on a camel's back, to expand into a tenuity 
which should carry him cloudward, which should 
afford his soul tastes of- pleasures to which a body 
never comes. Making of himself a dreamer, he would 
not look, however, to the churners for butter; he 
would expect to go without. 

Retrospecting and looking upward are privileges 
of age. Youth is to live in its present. I commend 
genuine butter to the occupant, and I commend that 
he churn for it, and that, while he have excess of 
strength in his arms over plentifulness of dollars in his 
pocket, he remember that cows go dry. I commend 
it to him still again for the reason that dreaming is not 
at all a respectable occupation. I trust to see him some 
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day a State senator. I indulge in the occupant's hear- 
ing in no comparison between Olympus and Trenton. 

Yet how closely identified are Olympus and oleo- 
margarine ! Among the cedars, sitting with rod in 
hand fishing for minnows, watching the smoke of 
burning brush as it mingles with the Unseeable and 
the Illimitable, — here are the mountain, the universe, 
God. 

Still there is another side : People who have appetite 
for oleomargarine are not many. What if churners 
were few? In the end it amounts perhaps to the same 
thing, — ^feeding and being fed ; the matter is one of 
appetite, except — 

Except that it be true that there is manna which 
extends the soul, as undeniably there is meat that 
enlarges the body. 

Work, as suggested, goes well when brain and heart 
animate legs and arms Three certain acres adjoining 
the teppich field offer demonstration of the value of 
brains about a clearing, — show, too, the relativity of 
easy and hard things. These acres had been cut over 
and grubbed by some former occupant, but the wet 
and fertility were such that no crop planted had been 
able to outgrow and shadow the exuberant ferns that 
seemed determined on full possession. Weekly plough- 
ing ought to have routed them, but it did not ; besides, 
weekly ploughing is not easy of application to a rye- 
crop. A ranker grower than even the fern is found in 
Hungarian grass. A runner-off of water from a dis- 
covered underground spring is secured in clay drains 
to be bought for a penny apiece, or, if the penny be 
wanting, in bored tree-trunks laid end to end, or, if 
16* 
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these be lacking, in strings of straw or of long coarse 
grass so placed as to act the part of capillary tubes ; 
better than these last, however, if procurable, a foot in 
depth of broken stone or coarse gravel laid from the 
spring to a neighboring ditch. The distance of our 
spring from the nearest ditch is seventy feet. Drain- 
tiles were used. Each one measures a foot in length. 
To lay them cost a single day's work. The job will 
last half a generation ; certainly many whole ones as 
the material used is concerned. A scratch-harrow fol- 
lowed the tiling; it cut roots, ferns, ground. Over 
and back, crosswise and sidewise, went the many blades, 
leaving the land in appearance not unlike the scarified 
skin when made ready for a cupping-glass. Following 
the harrow went the occupant, a bag about his waist 
filled with the grass-seed. 

To conquer a success is to reap a gratification. Hun- 
garian grass grows with a determination and rankness 
that delight a grubber's heart. One crop gathered, a 
second is put in immediately. There is no chance for 
anything to get its place. In a single season Brain 
mastered Fern. 

Heart! A man having his inclination in a work 
never tires. From the ferns the occupant turned to a 
peculiar dry tussock growing by thousands near the 
belt of wood. Between the tussocks was moss. Taking 
the half-dozen acres all in all, I- have never seen their 
equal in my life as good-for-nothingness in appearance 
is concerned. These acres the occupant insisted on 
claiming as ground that would turn out to be the 
richest on the place. In going to work at them he re- 
minded me of one striking at a promising silver claim. 
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Stumpy cedars, interspersed here and there, were cut 
|nd piled. Next was brought in play the old brier- 
scythe, which, kept well whetted and directed by the 
skilful arm, was made literally to shave the face of the 
ground. Tussocks and moss looked promising for 
ashes ; it was thought best to use them to such end : 
the blaze sent above the tops of the trees illuminated 
for half a night the whole country-side. 

Ashes are better under than above ground. The 
plough followed the flames. Hungarian grass followed 
the plough. Other six acres were ready for potatoes or 
corn, or for whatever else the occupant might choose 
to use them. 

Silk comes after cotton, and things appetizable suc- 
ceed things indispensable. Sweet potatoes and ground- 
nuts are semi-luxuries ; determination to have both pre- 
sented itself to occupant and doctor as the two were 
discussing "what next?'* in presence of a hogshead 
filled with rye. 

Action followed idea immediately. The time was 
February. Sweet-potato hills are preceded by sprouts, 
and sprouts must be preceded by hotbeds. A place 
selected for the frame looks south and backs up against 
a board fence running from the cesspool bank to the 
hog-pen. To make a frame required simply three 
boards and a piece of sash ; the first were picked up 
about the barn, while the latter was sent from a cellar 
in town, where, luckily, half a dozen more wait to be 
employed by some future larger demand. To make a 
forcing-bed, which avoids the necessity of putting the 
hand in the pocket for the price of settings, is the 
simplest matter in the world. The frame being set, 
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three feet of earth are dug and thrown out from within 
its boundaries, two feet of which are replaced by smok- 
ing fresh manure. Over this compost loose soil is 
thrown to the depth of six to eight inches. The sash 
being put on, the ground is soon warmed to a summer 
heat, when it is ready for the planting. Sweet potatoes 
are set in a forcing-bed promiscuously; it is only neces- 
sary to see that they are not placed too deeply ; half an 
inch of covering is plenty. 

Watching the bed, giving air when necessary, by 
propping the glass to the extent of an inch or more, 
and being careful to shut out the frosts of night and 
early morning by seeing that it was not propped at 
undue se^^gons, sprouts were secured in such abun- 
dance that, besides the supply to the wants of Brush- 
land, a thousand were spared as a gift to a neighbor 
whose luck or carefulness had not equalled our own. 

The hills for the sprouts were made in a half-acre of 
fairly sandy soil lying under shelter of the wood-belt. 
A race was run in making them. Experiment as to 
fertilizers was tried as to different rows. The result 
was a number of barrels that I fail to remember, five 
of which were carried to the city as a winter supply, — 
five of sweet, nine of round potatoes, on the same 
train. Taking this particular half-acre, the occupant 
can affirm of it that for what it produces, as to meas- 
ure and as to quality, there is no better half-acre in the 
State. The experiment impressed with a preference 
for hog-pen manure laid in the bottom of each hill. 

Four feet apart one way, and touching the other, are 
good distances for sweet-potato hills. To cultivate 
them after the vines begin to run, it is only necessary 
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for a boy to go ahead of the plough or harrow with a 
stick equal in length to himself, with which he picks 
up and throws the vines to the opposite side of the 
hill, — repeating the performance, but reversing the 
throwing, as the work turns to the other side. In 
gathering the root, with a view to a lengthened preser- 
vation, no dirt is to be shaken off, and each one is 
carefully laid at the time of gathering into the barrel 
where it is intended to keep it until passing to the 
hands of the cook. When a crop is small and the 
season wet, an old newspaper placed between each 
layer is found a good preservative. 

To grow ground-nuts for the winter fireside, riot 
for sale, is to get back to days when a three-cent in- 
vestment made the pocket bulge. Ground-nuts and 
children go together. Happy I, who know all about 
it, — I who have a debt owing me by my own children 
for having brought them up among ground-nuts. No 
poverty in the country for children ; no distinction 
between rich and poor. What one child has, all others 
can get, — berries out of the swamp, nuts from branches 
of the forest-trees, fruit that is in superabundance along 
the line of almost every fence. 

Two men taking hold of the subject of ground-nuts, 
success is not unlikely to follow. The land is to be 
saiidy. Hills are prepared precisely as for the sweet- 
potato sprouts, only that they are not to be nearer 
together each way than four feet, and it is not de- 
sirable to make them so large ; a foot in diameter is 
big enough. In each of these hills four or five nuts 
are placed, — those grown in Virginia are to be selected, 
because of likeness in climate-relations, — the time of 
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planting depending on the warmth of the soil. In 
the region of Brushland May is the proper month. 
The plant, which is a limited creeper, makes its first 
appearance after a manner not unlike the ordinary 
bean ; later it spreads over the face of the hill, show- 
ing blossom after blossom with daily regularity. These 
blossoms are expressive of the future nut, and are to 
be covered with earth as soon as they appear. Cover- 
ing blossoms constitutes the work in ground-nut cul- 
ture. By the time the nut is ready for digging, a hill, 
as the result of the daily earthings, has grown to quite 
the size of the largest wash-tub. 

Ground-nut culture is a pleasurable occupation; a 
little back-breaky, true, but, on the other hand, so 
suggestive of early recollections. Never, surely, was 
there a boy who did not love ground-nuts, or one who 
did not associate them after some manner or other 
with "India's coral strand,*' with Paul and Virginia, 
and with Robinson Crusoe ; a circus without ground- 
nuts would be simply nothing. Ground-nut blossoms 
are covered by hand, otherwise a small spadeful of 
earth cut from the neighborhood of a hill is thrown 
lightly over each one. A mass of vines pulled or dug 
from a hill shows the nuts hanging about the roots 
precisely as in the relation between the potato and 
its vine. Drying, a very necessary performance, is 
effected by throwing the vines over a line of rope or 
fence, and exposing them to the sun during the day ; 
otherwise they may be spread over the barn-floor. 
When ready to bag or barrel, the shell is found white 
and crackling, just as met with upon stands in the 
cities. 
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Any ground that will grow sweet potatoes is adapted 
to the ground-nut, and, as undeniably preference here 
lies for sand, there seems to be no reason why Jersey 
should not furnish the markets largely in this direction. 

Silk stockings. Truly do extremes meet. I am 
confident that Brushland can grow them. Cutting off 
a rye crop somewhat early in the season, such a mass 
of jute sprang up as to show the whole field a tangle 
of silken threads. Getting upon the roof of the barn 
and looking down, nothing was to be seen of the 
ground ; it was tangle everywhere, a sunshiny, glisten- 
ing, silken tangle. At the present time a commission 
is at work concerning the possibilities of this same 
jute. Why the thread should not weave into a fabric 
equalling the Indian pongee I am at a loss to under- 
stand. The problem wrought out successfully, Jersey 
land will be apt to go up with the bounce of a gold 
stock on discovery of a new lode. At Brushland we 
cut and burned acres of the plant, treating it as a 
weed, being too ignorant to know what else to do 
with it. A coming generation will sympathize with 
Jersey for the loss of ungathered wealth in this direc- 
tion. The prophecy is here put down to be made a 
note of. 

Progress implies a gradual coming towards ease. At 
my very last visit to the swamp the luncheon consisted 
of a pitcher of wine and a tray of cakes ; five years back 
it was dry bread and a mess of pork. Naturally, another 
sum after the manner of "single rule of three" pre- 
sents itself as I note the gradual addition of comforts 
about the occupant. For example : If such and such 
advantages are the result of two years of solid work, 
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what will be the measure of a like work continued over 
ten years ? The brushmen themselves see that a new 
capitalist is rising up in their midst. I cast forward, 
seeing no reason why the occupant's son shall not go 
courting behind spanking bays. 

The bays I allude to, as they stand representative of 
prosperity. Whoever wants ba)rs can drive them. To 
own them at Brushland would demand alone the sim- 
ple matter of rearing a pair of colts. Little by little 
accumulation goes on upon a farm until the sum total 
is a big one. Work grows accumulation. Work is 
the secret. I am beginning to think of the occupant, 
not as one who wrestles with a problem of bread and 
butter, but as one already an embryo lord of the soil. 
If he break down, his health holding, he will have 
nobody but self to grumble at. The tide will carry 
him, save that he scuttle his own ship. 

Scuttling is common. Astonishing, too, the number 
and kind of tools with which the act is done. One 
man is an everlasting bore on the subject of rheuma- 
tism: "his arms are always too stiff to wield a hoe.'* 
Another pegs the patience out of well-wishers with un- 
ceasing complaints about a neuralgia : " damp weather 
is sure to knock him up." Still another has corns: 
"stubble and boots alike kill him." Such men belong 
to the bottom; nothing is to be done but let them 
sink. 

To compel growth is to abound in compensations. 
The other week I found the occupant with two of his 
toes off, the result of an unfortunate glance of an axe 
with which he was felling timber; the stumps were 
bound up in plasters and bandage-stuff, the patient was 
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limping about the barn upon a pair of home-made 
crutches, looking after the corn-blades which it is the 
labor of his evenings to convert into husk for the 
mattress-makers. The man had not waited for or sent 
after Broadcloth ; he had done up the toes himself, 
and, what is more, had kept behind the stove only 
long enough to exercise his jack-knife on the crutches. 
In a hospital in town, where the doctor has to do with 
considerable human nature, cut-off toes would com- 
monly require about sixteen months to get well, were 
surgeons not so hard-hearted. 

From camels in the clouds to complaints on the part 
of men, the distance is great ; the fall makes the head 
whirl. Man's whinings are proof of the forbearance 
of God. Looking at things from the earthy stand- 
point, I am led to wonder every day that man and his 
affairs are not thrown up by the Creator as an utterly 
hopeless job. Not to have a cancer is to have cause 
for being on one's marrow-bones offering oblations to 
the fates ; not to lack water is to be the possessor of 
nectar. A farmer stays in the house, reading each day 
a half-dozen newspapers ; Sundays he goes to church, 
overlooking the sermon by reason of meditations in 
which he indulges on the subject of the primeval curse, 
— particularly on that part of it which relates to weeds 
overrunning potato-patches. Sometimes — very often, 
indeed — -the farmer goes by the board, breaks up; then 
it is deemed a proper thing on the part of the brethren 
to convene a meeting of condolence and to arraign 
Providence for the newspaper bill. 

Ground-nuts are luxuries ; they are as sure, however, 
to lead to digression as to flatulence. Thank God for 
\ n 17 
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luxuries, even though it be true that often enough they 
are associated with colics ! Whoever goes to Brush- 
land may fill his pocket with ground-nuts ; and if it be 
that the man is of simple taste, he shall find himself 
possessed of much pleasure as he munches his fruit 
and has exposed to him the fulness lying in things 
apparently empty. Seeing that means to all proper 
ends are found, even in swamps, I opine that one much 
less appreciative and thankful than the philosopher 
would be led in the lesson to understand himself as an 
ungrateful wretch, when disposed to grumble or when 
failing in homage to the God out of whose mercy 
comes everything as a free gift. 

From the Fates to horseradish. From the kitchen- 
dresser to the cesspool bank. The occupant, deter- 
mined on having nothing wasted, correlates the soakage 
of suds as it passes along a narrow gully by bordering 
each of the sides with settings of horseradish. This 
is a plant that loves water. Give it kitchen-suds and 
it will pay b4ck in condiment. The roots — rank feed- 
ers and deep diggers — ^grow at Brushland to the length 
of a man*s arm. Wonderful self-restorers are they. 
When I pull one up with a view to seasoning a morning 
beefsteak in town with the relish of a swamp appetite, 
I have only to cut off the top of the plant and stick 
it back in the hole, that the occupant miss not in turn 
his delicacy when going after it. Horseradish is as 
full of health as it is of bite. It is a kind of stomach- 
scrubber and universal blood-purifier. 

A luxury that is to be upon the table the whole of 
the coming winter is salad : at a time when the appe- 
tizer will be twenty cents a head in town, Brushland 
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may have it in abundance for the mere trouble of 
picking it up. The potato-frame, made up in the fall 
precisely as in the spring, receives in November the 
salad-settings remaining in the summer patch ; these 
are placed six inches apart ; having the benefit of the 
continuously evolving heat below, combined with that 
received through the glass from the sun above, Jan- 
uary affords increase in size oftentimes to the extent 
of a foot. This experiment the doctor has repeated 
successfully so often as to know that the only prob- 
ability of failure is to be looked for in negligence. 
The attention required consists in giving fresh air to 
the plants during warm days, and shielding them from 
the frosty breath of cold nights. 

Another promising experiment looking toward prog- 
ress lies in the direction of mince-pies. Brushland has 
come to the growth of flour and meat and grapes and 
beets and cider. Here are the materials j beet molas- 
ses is every whit as good as that pressed from cane, 
and home-made raisins are not for one to turn his nose 
up at. I unconsciously contrast the mince-pies raised 
by the occupant with the mince-pies earned by the 
printers who set up this book. The office in which the 
printers work is a fine one, — long, high ceilinged, well 
ventilated ; but when the office is compared with our 
swamp farm, with the ceiling of sky, and with the sweep- 
ing out-door fragrant winds, the confinement becomes 
a prison and the odor that of lead poison. Nature 
direct, never a grumbler, never a fault-finder, is the 
almoner of my occupant. The almoner of the printer 
is a spectacled human who sits fenced off in a back 
office, presenting in his surroundings no unfair resem- 
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blance to a webbed spider ; not that he bites off heads 
and sucks blood, but woe to the fly that thrusts out a 
limb in the way of a claim thought to be unjust : off 
will go that limb, surely. Changing the metaphor : 
In the hands of the spectacled gentleman rests the 
destiny of a printer's mince-pie. 
Two sides are there to a mince-pie. 

'* Luxuries accumulate^ and men decay." 

This last is because a man is too commonly wont to 
allow success to make a fool of him. Let us at Brush- 
land eat our pie in thankfulness, suffering not riches to 
run away with either our wit or our humility. 
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PROGRESS. 

A MAN is to have a cellar, or at least a foundation, 
before he can have a house. The fault of many 
brushmen, as I see them, is an unwillingness to work 
in mud until they can walk upon a floor. Jersey is 
all foundation. What is to prevent Jersey from being 
covered with boards? 

I watch the occupant as he follows the plough back 
and forth over the clearing : he is working still at the 
cellar ; he intends to have a good one. Young, mus- 
cular, enthusiastic, he is at his right task. 

Lounging in the shade of the barn, — for I grow tired 
sooner than I did a dozen years back, — I meditate over 
the fact that part of the work being done is for my 
benefit. I am resting, the occupant is laboring. I am 
cool, the occupant is hot. Two years the man has 
worked, and worked well : many other two years are 
before him. Having cognizance of a general fact that 
the occupant is working for me, I dreamily shut my 
eyes and go to sleep. 

When I awake, I see the plough still going back and 
forth over the clearing ; horses are in a lather of sweat, 
plougher is in a drip of perspiration. 

It wants just half an hour of dinner-time. ** Why not 
cool off"?** I ask, approaching the worker. " Horses 
17* 197 
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and men are foundered by patting food in fevered 
stomachs." 

" Hot as cotton," says the plougher. 

"With the advantage to man," I suggest, "that in 
perspiration is a means to evaporation, and in evapor- 
ation is a means to coolness." 

" VMiich in turn is means to a bad cold," adds the 
occupant. 

"Which in turn is a hint," counsels the doctor, 
" that a flushed man is to guard against a too rapid 
cooling off." 

Heated and tired, shade and a seat are not easy to 
resist. I broach to the occupant the subject over which 
I had (alien asleep. " Nature makes one side of the 
law," I say, "and man the other. On the side of 
the first it is lustiness versus feebleness. On the side 
of the other it is money set against age. The equality 
is perfect. Lustiness gets in its time that which is 
its good ; age in its turn receives what is its comfort. 
Each man represents in himself his race and its re- 
quirements. Weakness waxes into strength, strength 
wanes into weakness. Receiving and giving, giving 
and receiving; there is no break in the circle." 

** If every fellow had a father who owned a farm, the 
son would be all right without having to pay interest," 
suggests the occupant. . 

"You've hit it exactly," is the rejoinder. " What, 
however, is to become of the old man if he passes 
over in fee to a greedy, selfish, unthinking, uncaring 
boy results which represent the industry, carefulness, 
prudence, and economy of all the days of his lustiness? 
Here is where law steps in. And let us not overlook 
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that the meaning of law lies not in the dicta of certain 
men called legislators, but that it is the final expres- 
sion of what experience shows to be the common good 
of people at large. Common experience has learned 
that all ' fellows* are not to be trusted ; hence mort- 
gages. See here the wisdom lying in law. Young, 
give mortgages; old, hold mortgages. The meaning 
of a mortgage is lusty youth working for feeble age. 
A mortgage is to be compared not unaptly to stone- 
coal : it is a convenient and sure holder of heat for the 
requirements of winter.*' 

"A mighty good thing that stone-coal,** acquiesces 
. the occupant, " when a fellow has a pile of the article* 
in his cellar.'* 

** Right, indeed. Coal doesn't grow, however, in 
cellars : it has to be put there." 

** Mighty like a mortgage," says the occupant : "a 
fellow has to 'put' to get it." 

" Exactly that. To-day you yourself are putting 
for that which at your age I put for. The difference 
between us is years : which will you take, shade or 
plough-handles?" 

"Shade and going out," says the occupant, "have 
a kind of association. Suppose we agree to let things 
stand as they are." 

"Not forgetting that the old and departing leave 
the shade for the young and advancing." 

" And the mortgages?" hints the occupant. 

"Leave them too, and with them the associations 
of shrinking shanks and piping voices." 

I see nothing more in the way of the occupant's 
going into mortgages than in the way of his going in 
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to dinner, ^(ortgages and bonds ! Were a man sure 
of not outliving his working da3rs, I, speaking for self, 
should say that things to be more highly commended 
are books, and time to read them. People in general, 
however, say mortgages: so, accepting the common 
experience as the true experience, I too say mortgages. 
I say it, however, with a big reservation. Accepting 
the necessity, I regret the occasion. 

Strange kind of a talk with an occupant, this about 
mortgages. It is a manner with the doctor, however. 
He talks after a similar way with his patients. Nothing 
so pleasant as dealing with people after an intelligent 
fashion. A mortgage, viewed in the abstract, implies 
ignorance. It does not, in the abstract, imply dis- 
honesty. No man is dishonest save he be a ninny. A 
ninny is necessarily an ignoramus. To have a patient 
possessed of an intelligent appreciation of his ailment 
is to have secured for yourself the very best kind of 
assistance in the conduct of a case. Ignorance and 
repudiation being identical, wise men, out of an appre- 
ciation of the meaning of a mortgage, would need no 
parchment between them. The meaning would be 
higher than the bond. Youth would recognize the 
obligation under which age holds it. The young man 
giving to the old one would understand that he does 
but lend. Apart from this, all men are to appreciate 
the absoluteness of equality existing between them. I 
want the occupant very distinctly to appreciate that if 
he prefer the position of a mortgagee to that of a mort- 
gager he stands exactly where I did at his age, and 
that what I did at his age was to work until I got where 
I wanted to be. Put after other fashion, I say plainly 
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to the occupant, " Here is a piece of parchment called 
a mortgage. To own it, I paid an amount of work 
representing so .many dollars. If you want this parch- 
ment, pay me back the work, and the paper is yours.** 
But what else does a mortgage mean ? It means that a 
throwing-strap is a good thing to have about the leg of 
a vicious horse. 

The talk about a mortgage has grown out of the 
**But.** Thought of the matter came into my mind 
through a comparison of the energy and success of the 
occupant with that of a multitude of Brushland resi- 
dents. How inviting and promising shows our little 
farm ! What a change from salt junk to mince-pie ! 
What are we to come to if the energy and success 
continue ? 

*l* *l* 'F •P 'F ^h 

Up to this time I talked work with the occupant. 
Seeing how matters now stand, — that the tract has all 
been made tillable, that the necessity for hard labor is 
growing less, — ^the officiars son and the doctor now 
talk aesthetics and philosophy. We are in earnest dis- 
cussion at present about a veranda that is to be run 
across the front of the house ; a wide-floored porch, 
shaded with the sweet-smelling honeysuckle, where a 
certain baby that has come to make a long stay shall 
have room to play in the days of summer sunshine. If 
not the veritable lily, certainly other flowers constitute 
a want. True, we have the sunflower ; but a need 
is a plot in the front yard where the wife shall plant 
" Jack" roses and jonquils. Next to this dwarf fruit- 
trees are wanted. 

A good thing for winter is found in preserved straw- 
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berries : this fruit is another of the aesthetical require- 
ments. 

How little a town-plodder knows of the good things 
. a countryman comes by ! Blackberries, quarts and 
bushels : the price being the setting out of a row of 
sticks. Chestnuts to be popped upon the griddle : wait 
for a frosty snap, and these are had without even the 
labor of beating a tree. Walnuts and hickory-nuts : 
Brushland is full of them. Cranberries : if one wants 
sauce for his turkey, walk half a mile and he may 
fill a basket. Better still, bank a square with turf that 
is to be dug from it, cover the bottom with sand, let 
the spot be in such relation with a ditch that it can be 
flooded, plant the vines, and, presto, for every quart 
of the fruit you can drop into the stocking, hidden away 
behind the bureau, a ten-cent piece, besides having for 
yourself more of the berries than the good-wife will 
care to make up into stews and tarts. 

Fish, to save the price of meat; the pleasure of 
selecting a rod, of making a fancy cork or moulding 
a dipsy, of digging worms, of a trudge across fields 
toward the pond, of meeting perchance some Venator 
or Auceps ; 

" Or, with my Bryan and a book, 
Loiter long days near Shawford Brook ; 
There sit by him, and eat my meat, 
There see the sun both rise and set ; 
There bid good morning to next day. 
There meditate my time away, 
And angle on, and beg to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome grave." 

The pleasure of seeing coming children where plenty 
is in readiness for them, where relations are such that 
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increase of family is growth in wealth, where the old 
take care of the young and the young look after the 
comforts of the old. 

Country children : red cheeks, strong muscles, 
ruddy health ; the girls ambitious of making thinner 
parings of the potatoes than can the mothers; boys 
vying with fathers between the plough -handles. Then 
the marriage-time ; a wing built to the house, a door 
between for grandchildren, who are to bring new fire 
for old hearths. Truly, God is good, and work is the 
prophet that brings things to pass. 

The condition of Brushland to-day is that of a com- 
pleted experiment: not that potatoes and corn and 
beans enough have been grown, but it is demonstrated 
that to have all these in abundance implies simply a 
continuation of what is now being done. The occu- 
pant may go on to the accumulation of the superabun- 
dance called riches, he may relax effort and fall into 
poverty, he may be satisfied in holding his own and 
remain just where he is : this is to rest with himself: 
it certainly is not with my muck-patch, which has well 
and fully shown its ability to respond to any capital of 
hands put up against it. 

What is to be the meaning of ease to the occupant ? 
No problem more capable of being solved. He is to 
live within the boundaries of his work. Wanting can- 
taloupes, he is to grow them ; wanting mortgages, he is 
to grow them too. Willing to do without things, he 
may do as well without efforts. He will graduate his 
exertions by his wants, and his wants by his exertions. 

An easy thing indeed is it to come to independence 
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where there are health, industry, and a few acres : this 
is another of our demonstrations. 

To-day, zest is in the occupant's heart and energy 
in his arm. Yet — yet, turning from the plougher to the 
doctor, I see still before both the original question, 
** What for?" 

Well, "What for?" comes to quick reply when it is 
looked at as the problem of to-day. The answer, to the 
occupant, undeniably is, Potatoes. To the doctor it 
involves itself in a speculation concerning the Ego and 
the non-Ego, the me and the not-me. 

How differently are reflections received ! The want 
of one man is philosophy, another needs potatoes. The 
occupant is young and full of vigor, his flesh is pruri- 
ent; the doctor is old, his muscles are diminishing; 
it is not his stomach that craves ; more and more fre- 
quently does he find himself stealing from the labor of 
the field to the meditation of the shade. How shall a 
young man understand an old one ? Who of any age 
or any condition is wisely to do else than take from 
book, as from field, that which is to his purpose ? The 
occupant looks in the ground for potatoes ; the doctor 
searches the woods for manna. 

What a vantage-ground, as self is concerned, do I find 
this farm, away off as it is from the confusion of the 
city ! What a relief, what an absolute glory, to get 
among the cedars and the marsh-frogs ! Here I lose 
depression, and here I gather strength for fresh efforts. 
Here, when fate defeats me in the wrestle for the life 
of a patient, do I fly for consolation. Here I meet 
understanding, learning out of changing things that 
death is only the putting on of a different dress, that 
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the meaning of everything is that of a mission, — this 
to-day, something else to-morrow ; that to do the best 
a man can is to do all that he can. 

Potatoes and recreation: need I write more about 
them? Duty performed, what a sense of luxury is 
found in turning to rest ! 

What sublimity exists in looking to the God ! Oc- 
cupant and doctor have long talks about soul. The 
doctor knows but one soul, and that soul and the 
omniscient, omnipresent God are identical. A man is 
sane, is good, is useful, is elevated, is sublime, accord- 
ing as God is with him. Mind is to the uses of the 
God what eyes are to the wants of a man. Even the 
God performs his work through means, and never by 
miracle : the earth rests not upon a tortoise, but in the 
firm hold of gravitation ; rain comes from the sea, not 
out of heaven. Occupant and doctor agree that to get 
of God implies only that he be not barred out. They 
alike agree that to hold him barred out is to hold them- 
selves in turn of full brotherhood with sheep, oxen, and 
swine. Understanding how men become Qod, — O 
grand and uplifting knowledge ! Here is immortality. 
Here is lesser lost in greater. Here is bodily nothing- 
ness. Here is absolute imperviousness. Here is im- 
penetrability. Here is man simply, solely, purely, 
wholly a vehicle through which the God accomplishes 
functions. 

"How can man overlook this?'' suggests the occu- 
pant. "The law is seen everywhere and in every- 
thing : clouds are vehicles carrying rain ; seeds are 
vehicles holding increase." 

** Truly; and rain comes alone out of clouds, and 
18 
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increase never out of anything else than seed." How 
occupant and doctor expand as they grow in recogni- 
tion of the godly meaning of manhood 1 Themselves 
clouds, themselves seeds, themselves carriers about of 
divinity. 

But Tartarus is the opposite of Olympus, and body 
is the converse of soul. Lighting their pipes, occupant 
and doctor take to a fence-rail to discuss themselves. 

Feet they appreciate to be not so expressive as face, 
but without feet face, as they see, may not show itself. 
Self is not low to them. Impulses are to be guided 
and used for their purpose, not to be let run away. 
Appetite is good, all appetites are good ; the house of 
the God is grown through them ; the appetites are of 
God's own creation ; the God does nothing ill. We 
will eat, we will drink, we will sing songs and rejoice 
in ourselves, say occupant and doctor; we will glo- 
rify self in the meaning of self. We will strive to an 
appreciation of law, to the end that, living understand- 
ingly in it, we shall come not only to fulness in pota- 
toes, but to a like fulness in the gloriousness of soul- 
hood. From to-day we will go on to a to-morrow, 
from the to-morrow on and on and on, through, about, 
and around a circle of correlation, which being eternal 
in the God was without beginning to God-carrying 
men and shall be without end to them. We care for 
nothing, we defy all things, — save law. 

Project upon project. Experience after experience. 
Occupant and doctor sit watching bobbing corks at 
Elmer Pond. How soon comes the end of some fish, 
how old others grow ! It is a stupid fish which lies 
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eternally under the bank, coming never into sunshine 
from fear of a hook : it is a blank life that keeps for- 
ever under roof from dread of rain. 

An old log bridge, having abutments of untrimmed 
stone, a road leading one way toward the village, the 
other into the brush. What have bridge and road to 
do with the fishers, or the fishers to do with them ? Con- 
trast, indeed, lies between an easy-chair in the doctor's 
office, and the rough -hewn log at Elmer Pond upon 
which the fishermen sit watching bobbing corks. Who 
knows the contrast, save him that has enjoyed it? 
Who understands the delights of solitude, save him 
that was lost in the confusion of the bustle? 

Whether to work all or to think all ? Nature settles 
it. The young are hungry for a dinner ; the old are 
greedy of waning experiences. The young are im- 
mortal ; the old wrestle with doubt. 

The occupant catches fish, for his cork is here, there, 
everywhere among the lilies; the doctor is looking 
into the water as upon a mirror, in order to see what 
may be reflected from its face. Round goes the earth, 
and, in turn, zenith, horizon, and nadir are things re- 
flected. Fish ! let them be for the occupant's break- 
fast ; the doctor catches further demonstration of the 
truth of universal oneness; zenith, horizon, nadir, are 
times of day, — that is all. 

Back into the town is back into the whirl. O blessed 
solace of solitude ! How full of company it is to be abso- 
lutely alone 1 Here, upon Elmer bridge, I am the world, 
the world is me. Let the villager barter. Let the brush- 
man clear the drain. Here, face to face with nature, the 
God runs into me, driving everything else out. Here 
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in contact with creation I know myself all bigness, all 
littleness. Lifted up, I am the bloom of a plant ; buried, 
I am its vital root. I rejoice in an understanding of 
myself. That I know not exactly the how and the 
whereas, the why and the wherefore, of man, is nothing 
to me. I know that man moves, and I know how he 
moves. The mystery of the sensoriura is an arcanum. 
Let arcanum remain arcanum. 

Up or down, bloom or root, one is one, zenith is 
nadir, nadir is zenith. 

** You're getting old," hints the occupant, as, chang- 
ing from a constrained position, I slowly straighten the 
tired back. 

"Old?" I say; "I never was young, — never was 
anything but what I am at this moment. Age counts 
for me by years lost away back in the dimness of a 
time without beginning. I shall straighten up my 
back at the side of this pond a century from now, 
twenty, a hundred centuries from now. How else can 
it be, if matter is matter, if man is man ?" 

" You say nothing about hell and heaven." 

" I say all about them. Here is where I live, where 
I have always lived ; if not in one, then in the other. 
Why do I not say about them ? All that I say is about 
them ; all that I think is about them ; all that I do is 
about them. Ennobling is the air of heaven ; de- 
grading is the scorch of hell. Say nothing about them ? 
I come here into the swamp to get away from the smell 
of the scorch ; I come here to fill myself with an odor 
free from the taint of crimes and curses. It is you, 
occupant, who receive not apprehension of these map- 
less places. I carry them with me. I myself hold 
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them. I pull toward me and reject, I reject and pull 
toward me. I myself am hell and heaven.*' 

O blessedness of solitary places ! How expansive 
it is to be shut up ! Where is my country neighbor 
going as he goes to mill ? He carries over his back a 
sack of corn ; he makes tracks in the mud as he walks. 
What about the tracks in the mud ? Where is a coming 
rain to carry the tracks ? I know not more of the one 
than of the other. Knowing nothing, I yet know 
everything. 

O blessedness of solitary places ! What if a swamp 
should give nothing to eat but huckleberries? a lean 
body can carry a fat soul. What if lesser be sacrificed 
to greater? Yet who has learned of the nutrition 
living in huckleberries, save him that is away from 
beef-steaks ? Truly is it to be in good company, and 
at good table, when one is among and when he eats 
huckleberries. How delightful to wander aimlessly 
along deserted paths ! How refreshing the air that 
comes blowing through blooms of magnolia-trees ! 
To climb over the palings of a neighbor's garden fence, 
and lose yourself in presence of the meaning of straw- 
berries hid away in blossoms. To enter a hennery and 
wonder at the intelligence that shows a chick the way 
out of its shell. To look at snakes casting their skins. 
To see buds coming out of bleak branches, and in turn 
leaves coming out of buds. To listen to the coo of a 
dove. To hear the mooing of a cow calling her calf. 
To defy the vigorous bull beating down with its horns 
and forehead the strong fence. To drink water distilled 
at the roots of a cedar-tree. To behold your face in a 
spring, getting understanding of whether you be clean 
o 18* 
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or dirty. To turn Arab and scrub yourself with sand. 
To feel the grit of fine particles against the skin. To 
lie upon the grass and chew vinegar-weed. To dig 
holes in the mud. To mount an unbridled horse and 
to scare him to a leap over a fence. To stand under 
cover of trees when the rain is pouring down. To go 
into an exposed field when lightning is battling with 
thunder. 

"To pin your heart upon your sleeve for daws to 
peck at,'* interrupts Broadcloth. 

**To be lifted above sleeves, partner. To be tem- 
porarily rid of society. To chuckle over finding your- 
self rich enough and indifferent enough to dress and 
pin and do as you please ; rich on * forty pounds a 
year,' rich in having learned that contentment with 
little pays as you go ; rich in having come to an un- 
derstanding that being of a piece with a homogeneous 
whole makes you the whole.** 

"Swamp-farming is the subject,** puis in Broad- 
cloth. 

The temptation to digress into a medical discussion 
with the partner is great. It is the everlasting harping 
on one thing that compels the high percentage of in- 
sanity among husbandmen. " Corn.** That's what so 
many of the workers say to themselves, and to their 
wives, and to their sons, and to their daughters, and to 
their men-servants and their women-servants. The ex- 
treme cold spot of the frigid zone finds its counterpart 
too frequently in a man's life: the lily grows never in 
his front yard save by accident ; the sunflower springs 
up of its own accord or not at all. Supper over, bed 
is his place jbrpaj5j[a5tfinished, swamp is the spot : 
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nothing between. Wife a drudge, daughters sullen, 
sons rebellious, servants eye-workers. How soulless the 
man looks as he sits up straight in meeting ! How 
starched and crimped and unaccustomed to ease appears 
the dame as she sits beside him ! What's the use of 
such people stopping work long enough to go to a ser- 
mon, when God Almighty is not heard either in the 
whispers of soft breezes or in the clang of hurricanes ? 
What do such want to go to meeting for ? What sounds 
from heaven can their ears possibly hope to get from 
mortal voice, when their eyes are fast shut to the show- 
ings of nature? The aesthetic who gets so much — '* 

" Stop with the word,*' suggests the partner: " if it is 
in anything, it is in that.*' 

" Bordering a corn-field with a hedge of lilies, eh ?" 
"Yes,** grunts the critic, "and finding something 
in the seeds of a sunflower besides oil.** 



XVII. 

POTATOES AND PHILOSOPHY. 

WISELY does the occupant begin the work of 
a new season with the planting of potatoes: 
potatoes continue to constitute his want. The want 
of a young man is something to eat, clothes to wear, 
a house in which to gather about himself the comforts 
of a home : out of potatoes come all these. But the 
wants of an old man ? of an old man who has gath- 
ered his potatoes? — out of what are these to come? 
Tlie occupant is following his plough. The doctor 
is off after the lead of contemplation. 

Surely will the furrows grow for the farmer that 
which he seeks. To what result will contemplation 
lead a doctor ? 

The doctor looks at the muscular limbs of the young 
man. In turn he casts a glance at his own shrinking 
shanks. Young and muscular, only to grow old and to 
wither: is this all? 

What is the Thing that a man knows as Self, as his 
Personality, as his Individuality ? 

Is the meaning of life shown in a dream, or does a 
furrow hold the mystery ? In the dream Individuality 
stands forth a distinct something, holding relation 
with body like that of a serpent to its slough. A body 
lies sleeping upon a bed ; the Individuality, uncon.- 
scious of its existence, is travelling here, there, every- 
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where over the earth. What if the body were sleep- 
ing in a grave ? Dreams change occupancy of bodies 
in the twinkling of an eye. Is here explanation of 
resurrection ? Why not ? 

The other side is what philosophers call Subjec- 
tivism, meaning by this that the relation of men to a 
central and only individuality is the same with that of 
furrows to a furrow, or to the grounds The ground 
turns up in shape of a ridge ; man calls the ground a 
furrow. A furrow loses distinctiveness as it falls back 
into the ground ; man calls the furrow ground. Man 
calls the earth ground. The central individuality he 
names God. 

What thinks the doctor as, waking from a momen- 
tary dream that carries him back to town, he watches 
the occupant turning a furrow? 

This is what he thinks. The creeds given are as 
semicircles that meet, the meeting constituting a circle 
so complete that nothing is to be taken from pr added 
to it; the creeds — ^let them be carefully studied — 
represent theology and philosophy. Put after plainer 
fashion, the proposition is stated thus : Men continue 
or they discontinue ; they live or they die. 

What is that which rots in a church-yard, is roasted 
by the fagot, is spaded, cut up, and scattered about 
at the hands of a grave-digger? Has Individuality 
rotted ? has it been roaisted, spaded, cut up, scattered ? 
What is Individuality ? What is Me ? I say I see, I 
feel, I taste, I smell, I hear. These actions I identify 
with self. Depending on what is called by the mul- 
titude common sense, I know no Me outside of these 
acts. Here, calling to my aid philosophy, I pluck out 
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eyes, seeing no longer. I cut certain string-like fila- 
ments, known as the gustatory, olfactory, and portio- 
mollis nerves; now the Me has neither taste, smell, 
nor hearing. I go a step farther, and press an insig- 
nificant-looking mass lying at the base of the brain, 
called the medulla oblongata; nothing is felt any 
more. I has made Me useless, immovable, good for 
nothing. No longer can the I move among men to be 
seen of them. No longer can it get to itself the sweet 
sounds and tastes and sensations of the earth. 

It is a living I in a dead Me. Liberate the I 

by an act of sleep, and again as of yore, and never 
better, does it see, feel, taste, smell, and hear : the I 
in a twinkling jumps into and uses a new body : in a 
twinkling it becomes oblivious to the old one. 

Wonderful mystery, unravelled and explained to 

man every night in his dreams. What is it to die but 
to go to sleep ? What is it to get clear of shrinking 
shanks but to take a nap? Stone, cancer, consump- 
tion, bah ! how insignificant you grow when under- 
stood ! Old age ! I laugh at you. 

* * * Then the other side : the ground ridging up 
as a furrow, the furrow falling back into the ground. 
What is the difference between ground and a furrow? 
between a furrow and ground ? Nothing any more ob- 
scure is there in the doctrine of philosophy. God, the 
Eternal, the Omniscient, the Omnipresent : here is the 
All, is the Everything, is the Everywhere. He rises up,, 
and is a swell in the sea; He sinks back, and is the 
fathomless ocean. He projects a point, and men are 
everywhere over the world ; He retracts a point, and 
all life is back into Himself. In or out. Existence is 
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in God. Who can possibly be anything better than 
identical with God ? 

Holding to either view, the aim and meaning 

of mortal existence are seen to be the same. Nothing 
is to be done through the agency of a body in which 
Individuality finds itself save that which accords with 
the power of the body : a fish is made to swim, not to 
walk; a man is made to walk, not to fly. A mortal, to 
know himself, is to get comprehension of the bodily 
offices; out of this comes apprehension that man is 
something besides eyes, nose, mouth, and ears; still 
in turn out of this comes indifference to things that 
minister to body or that tickle vanity ; man enjoys and 
makes for himself the most comfortable relations pos- 
sible, but he cries over no pain, and he smiles at the 
threatenings of misfortune. 

Nearness in things distinguished as profound 

and simple ; he becomes alike Christian and philoso- 
pher, — a believer in the meaning of Christ, an under- 
stander of the doctrines of Epictetus. 

Potatoes. How good the root is, boiled in its coat ! 
Better is it to some tastes by being covered up and 
roasted in ashes. Then here \X.\% a la Lyonnaise^ or in 
form of Saratoga chips, or as the pomme de ierre d la 
Bonelli, for him that is an epicure. A recipe that will 
convert this last into the first is a couple of hours be- 
tween plough-handles. Glorious God ! What a con- 
diment runs through nature in the shape of manly 
work ! The occupant and the doctor burn a lot of 
brush, using a stone as a back-log, and, scraping up the 
hot ashes, stick in half a dozen sweet potatoes. Bo- 
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nelli, — pah ! How poor a caterer is the Frenchman 
compared with swamp air ! 

How many potatoes will an acre yield ? Brushland 
raises them by the basket- and barrel- and hogshead- 
ful. An acre has been known to give out two hun- 
dred bushels. One hundred is no uncommon measure. 
What a source of independence ! Add bacon. Truly 
is the farmer wise who "eats Bacon/* — bacon raised 
by himself. Add eggs ; eggs got by a hunt over the 
hay-loft. Potatoes, bacon, and eggs 1 Jupiter ! Hun- 
gry and an animal ! Philosophy goes about upon legs, 
forgetting not stomach in remembering head. 

From philosophy to potatoes. I commend not the 
man who faults a fall in the theme. Potatoes furnish 
a virtue-affording coolness in their digestion, which 
makes them as steps up a hill. Who would escape 
vain thoughts, let him prescribe for himself work and 
potatoes. Furthermore, steps made with potatoes lead 
away from fitful desires and from unsatisfying passions. 
To feed appetite with potatoes is to be able to make 
a living with so little effort that time is found for daily 
visits to Parnassus. 

Potatoes and philosophy being so closely allied, how 
happy is to be esteemed the lot of the grower ! The 
contentions of men, the rise and fall of values, the 
variations in wages, what has he to do with these? 
His relation is with the sunshine and the rain. To-day 
he casts the seed. Another day he hills up his plant- 
ings. On still some other day he gathers up an in- 
crease with which he fills the emptied baskets, barrels, 
and hogsheads. Out-doors, not in -doors, is his world. 
Changing clouds, soft winds, fragrant smells, are his; 
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his is a sight of running streams and budding leaves, 
of rabbits scudding to burrow, of worms crawling over 
the turf, of little turning into much, of few becoming 
many, of heaven bending earthward until the gods 
step off and into his patch, walking and talking with 
him. 

Shall the lyre give forth uncertain note in praise of 
the farmer? Who so close as he to the meaning of 
life? Where is the occupation that is so ennobling? 
No middle-man he ; no eater of other men's food ; no 
parasite on other people's labor. Nature gives his 
increase. The farmer gives to nature. Correlation 
is a circle of relation between the two. 

"Come,** I say, taking the occupant's arm as 

the wife sounds the supper-horn, "let us not go in 
without, as we walk along, uttering an apostrophe to 
nature." 

Ceres ! Mater Natura I To Astraea, goddess of 
justice, shocked at the impiety and thanklessness of 
mankind, hiding her grieving countenance behind the 
zodiacal veil of Virgo ! To the sacred Nine, living 
upon the wooded height of Olympus, casting down 
lavishly gifts to mortals ! Salve ! 

Watching his flocks, Daphnis pipes to Venus, mis- 
tress of love. Harrowing his field, the brushman in- 
vokes the daughter of Rhea, goddess of corn. What 
swain but worthily commends his own lady-belle? Alike 
are broken ground and grassy sward step-supporting 
foundations, over which, forward and backward, back- 
ward and forward, walk the criers to Alma Tellus. 
How generous is the summer ! How full is the winter ! 

19 
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Amid glebes where waving ripening grain shows dan- 
gerless to occupant the restless move of water danger- 
ful to Cleonicus, brushraan and Greek alike fill the 
horn of plenty, passing it in confidence to the keeping 
of hours hyperborean. 

Not to Thessaly or to Macedonia, not to Ossa or to 
the Tempean Valley, is man to go that his thanks may 
be heard at the mount. Not is it in swamps that the 
worshipper of the Pierian sisterhood is shut out from 
the ear that hears. Everywhere is the ear ; everywhere 
are clear sights and sounds. From thee, O sweet- 
smelling earth, doth there come forth an odor that fills 
the nostrils with health. Streams run purling over 
white stones, or delay to give of their freshness to the 
baaing lamb and the bleating calf. Fresh breezes 
coming from the wooded hill linger in the moist valley. 
Creeping things and walking things and flying things 
afford animation to the landscape. Out of clouds fall 
small and soft drops, ambrosial drink waited for eagerly 
by open-mouthed violets. The sluggish snake lies in a 
furrow to feel the hot sun. Bullocks crop white and 
red blooms of clover. Colts run friskily by the side of 
sober dams, or sportively leap over the low walls and 
broken fences of pasture-grounds. At the stile waits 
the swain for the passing maid. The ruminating cow, 
urged by the pressure of an over- full udder, leaves her 
bed in the grass-lot and lazily seeks the milking-yard. 
Over full fields hang curtains of soft clouds. The air 
is vital with sylvan echoes. Tree- and marsh-frogs vie 
with one another in utterance of somnolent sounds. 
From the forest come voices of deep-throated hounds. 
House-dogs bark furtively at passing road-walkers. 
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O glorious Mother Earth ! giver of yellow gold / giver 
of the amber of sunshine, of the smell of flowers, of the 
odor of aromatic herbs, of belladonna-plants that offer 
red berries and black poison, of the apricot-tree bear- 
ing fruit alive with sapidity. Giver of air that pours 
down into the cells of lungs that wait greedily for the 
ravishment. Giver of water that flows softly, gently, 
murmuringly through valleys, that falls with splash and 
drip against trees and vines and out-houses, that gathers 
itself together and with wild roar and stunning crash 
devastates obstructing shores. Giver of moonshine 
that plays at hide-and-seek with children, that lights a 
path under vines for the delectation of lovers, that casts 
streamers of white light over long hills, that paints 
weird figures upon bold promontories looking from 
great mountains over the face of wide seas. Giver of 
the sun, seen coming up with the fresh morning out of 
the deep or from behind the face of the horizon ; a 
mighty globe of flame; rising higher and higher; 
waning in size with increase of power; paling the 
moon ; putting out the light of stars ; loosing ice-bound 
rivers ; moving massive icebergs ; carrying onward 
frozen seas. Gentle sun : giving out that heat which 
is the agility of men's limbs ; a fair looking-glass, catch- 
ing and holding the faces of maidens; an aesthetic artist, 
ever at work among summer trees, shading apples with 
streaks of yellow and red. Vale. 

Potatoes and Philosophy ! We stoop our heads to 
pass under the low lintel of the kitchen door. We 
draw chairs about the table, and say a fervent grace 
over gifts from the God. 
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